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OF THE VARIABLKS C7\USING AN INSTITUTION 
TO HAVE AN OUI'STANDING Tr^ACHia-l EDUCATION PROGRAM, 
HOW MUCH IMPORT C7vN BE ATTRIBUTED 
TO THE FACT THAT T'lE INSTITUTION 
* RECRUITS AND SELECTS OUTSTANDING STUDENTS? 

INTRODUCTION 

Teacher education has been heavily researched ixx the 
United States from the early days of its i.nception to the 
present. During certain periods of time during its history, 
certain variables seem to have been studied more in 
depth than others. Hov/ever, as one looks at the total 
research, one finds that almost every variable conceivable 
has been studied* cither in depth or superficially some time 
during the history of teacher education. 

However, an outstanding teacher institution has not 
been researched as such. The literature, although once 
in a while alluding to it, does not define the out- 
standing institution as such. Perhaps one will never be 
able to define such a concept because the outstanding 
teacher education program satisfies local and regional 
educational needs to a great extent. There is no one 
set of exclusive principles that represents the nation 
as a whole in teacher education. As an example of this, 
medicine, or more in particular, the school of medicine, 
regardless of the place v;here it is situated in the nation 
will have the same principles for all arecis. Perhaps 
there will be some variation of the degree to which an 



understanding of cultural, differences and social class 
differences is emphasized • But the principles, by and 
large, would be the same. Hov^cvcr, in teacher education, 
different groups of people decide the needs of such a 
progrcim for a particular region or - locale. Although 
there are seme bar;ic principles that are the saiDe, there 
are too many elements v;hich can vary. 

As this paper v/ill shov?, some institutions have 
been singled out as having excellent teacher programs in 
the last few years. The American ^Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education has been a pioneer J.n the effort. 
Hov;ever, the literature review will shov/ that they have 
been selected as outstanding institutions for different 
reasons. 

The effect of the selection in recruitment in out- 
standing programs also is something that has been researched 
but not to the degree that one would hope after reviev/ing 
the literature pertaining to this area. 

Although the problem as stated appears to be concise 
and simple, it actually encompasses many areas of tecicher 
education. There are many unansv/ered questions. For 
example: What is an oustanding teacher education progrcuu? 
What methods of recruiting and selecting are used? What 
is an excellent student? How does the student affect 
tlie institution? All these questions have a direct 
relationship with the issue and thus each must be clearly 
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understood before the question of hov7 recruitment and 
selection of excellent students af fecL- the program, may . 
be effectively ansv/ered. 

The literature shov/s that in the past, teacher educa- 
tion programs were simply meeting the demand and as such, 
it. can almost be said that everyone that .applied v;as admitted. 
It is only ir the very recent past v/here a serious attempt 
has been made to screen and select teacher candidates. 
This selection criteria to a very large degree is nov7 
centered around members of ethnic minorities participating 
in the teacher education courses as opposed to strictly 
outstanding students regardless of ethnic background. 
Hov/ever, since that is not the topic to be discussed here, 
much of this very recent literature v/ill be omitted. 

In analy^.ing the problem, one quickly sees that it 
can be easily divided into tv/o different parts for further 
study. One part is composed of the variables that are 
causing an institution to have an outstanding teacher 
education program. The second part deals v/ith the 
recruitment and the selection of outstanding students. 
This one V70uld appear to be much easier to answer because 
most of the selection has been self-selection in the 
teaching field. 

In order to ansv/er the main questions posed in this 
literature search, many subqucstions will have to be 
O jenerated and explored. The subquestions will be analyzed • 
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in cletciil. For example, how do teacher education programs 
relate to their students or, hov; do students relate to 
said programs? V7hat criteria do colleges for teacher 
training use? Who decides v;hat students want? 

The selection procedures V7ill be analyzed also, from 
the beginning of the effort to the present. Hov; have 
the institutions decided v/hich students are to be selected 
from those V7hich apply? 

In recruitment, the literature v/ill be scrutinized 
to see if the recruitment procedures have attracted 
outstanding students or if it has attracted mostly any- 
one that wanted to become a teacher for whichever reason. 
The literature v/ill also give the reasons v/hy some people 
v/ant to become teachers. 

In the section called the program such elements as 
the curricula, the faculty, the stvidents , resources and 
facilities, evaluation, xerogram reyiev;, planning and out- 
standing programs will be analyzed in detail. 

Hopefully, such a literature search will supply 
the answers so sorely needed in the seventies for getting 
into the teaching field outstanding human beings with 
special talents. They could help create a truly demo- 
cratic world for all citizens of this country. 

In the 1970 's, it seems that supply and demand in 
the teacher market has been reached. Nov; is the time to 
moke recruitment and selection techniques work to attract 

ERIC 
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only the highest Cciliber human beincj. But first, one 
must be able to scientifically say v;hat a high caliber 
outstanding human being is. Only through more research 
in this area will one, once and for all, be able to define 
this type of human being that all institutions, not only 
teacher training institutions, have tried to produce. 
Perhaps this is one of the areas v/here research has failed 
the most in that it has not given guidelines as to v/hat 
kind of human beings are needed for the different 
institutions. 

The report is divided into chapters. The content in 
each is arranged from the past to the present. Each is 
further siab-divided into the specifics of the topic that 
is being discussed. Hopefully, the readers v/ill be able 
to get the sense of urgency that the author has felt in 
reviewing the literature. It is absolutely necessary 
that one define the goals in teacher education much more 
precisely. 
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THE PROGFlAM 

The concept of v?hat an oui.standing teacher education 

program is, must be established » This is a rather 

difficult task since fev; professionals agree on the subject. 

" •.•the problem of teacher effectiveness is so complex 

thcit no one today knov/s v;hat 'The Competent Teacher' is,*''^ 

Also, there are so many aspects of teaching that "until 

effects desired of the teacher are decided upon^ no adequate 

2 

definition of teacher competence is possible." And until 
a measurable definition is found for an outstanding teacher, 
there cannot be a concrete definition for an outstanding 
program since part of the criteria "for- selecting an 
institution as outstanding should be the quality of 
teachers it produces. Therefore, a few of the variables 
which lead to the establishment of an outstanding program 
will be discussed. in some detail so as to produce a 
general understanding of that v;hich is implied by the 
label , outstanding . 

Within the last ten years the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher i:ducaticn has been ardent in iLs 
quest to promote better teacher education programs • This 
organization's central purpose is to encourage excellent 
programs in teacher education. It is the hope of this 
association that by calling attention to outstanding 
programs other colleges V7ill be stimulated to try 
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iniiova-':ive programs. Also, it ic hoped by tliis association 
t)iat by singling out out?3 Landing programs the: American 
pGpplD v/ill thsn believe that there are quality programs 
for training prospective teachers. 

In a recent study, the association reviev;ed those 
'Standards which it recojmacnded for teacher education 
institutions. The areas of curriculum, faculty, students, 
resources, facilities, evaluation, program r-eview, and 
planning were all discussed in full. Those v/hich the 
Evaluation Criteria Study Committee felt v;ere important . 
factors in the development of an outstanding, or at least 
acceptable teacher education programs will be used to 
develop the concept of an outstanding program. 

Curricula 

In the area of curriculum it was pointed out that 
both private and public instJ.tutions within the United 
States have a heritage of self governance. 

The rights of colleges and universities 
to set their goals and to shape their ov;n 
destinies has accounted for a large 

X ^ — *^ ^ 

inadequacy as v;ell - v/hich is found among 
institutions of higher learning today ,3 

According to the committee, curricula for teacher 
education are developed to achieve certain well-defined 
goals. The curriculum should encompass not only the 
opinions of the representatives of the teaching profession, 

ERLC 



V7hich takes into account the thouglits of faculty, 
students, and graduates, but should also be av/are of 
nev^ r^nearch and developments in teacher education. 

Tlie coirjTiittee reconimonded that teacher education 
cur3:icula be based on objectives v/hich reflect the 
institution's ccncept of the teacher's role. The 
curricula should be organized in such a manner as to 
include general studies, content for the specialty in 
teaching, behavioral and humanistic studies, teaching and 
learning experience combined v;ith laboratory, and 
clinical experience and practicum. 

Within this design, . the general studies component 
should be planned to include a minimum of one-third of 
each curriculum foi teacher candidates to consist of the 
symbolics of information, natural and behavioral sciences 
and humanities. 

Slightly more complex is the professional studies 
component. The curriculum ought to be designed to 
distinguish the general studies component from the 
professional part. The former, general studies, must 
include all instruction deemed desirable for all 
students, regardless of the profession they plan to 
enter;, the latter would cover the requirements that are 
needed specifically by teachers. 

The professional studies component must include the 
study of the content of the material to be taught to 
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v/hich tci3:cG into account the tlioucjlits of faculty, 
stvidents, and graducitos, but should also bo av/are of 
new r/:;search and developments in teacher education. 

The conuaittoe recoKimcndcd that teacher education 
curricula be based on objectives v;hich reflect the 
institution's concept of the teacher's role. The 
curricula should be organized in such a manner as to 
include general studies, content for the specialty in 
teaching, behaviorcxl and humanistic studies, teaching and 
learning experience combined with laboratory, and 
clinical experience and practicum. 

Within this design, . the general studie?^ component 
should be pianned to include a mini*.»am of one-third of 
each curriculum for teacher candidates to consist of th,- 
symbolics of information, natural and behavioral sciences, 
and humanities. 

Slightly more complex is the professional studios 
component. The curriculum ought to be designed to 
distinguish the general studies component from the 
professional part. The former, general studies, must 
include all instruction deemed - desirable for all 
titudents, regardless of the profession they plan to 
enter;, the latter v;ould cover the requirements that are 
needed specifically by teachers. 

The professional studies component must ir^clude the 
study of the content of the material to be taught to 
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pupils, and the subject matter of the teaching specicilty 

and allied fields that the teachers v;ill need for perspective 

and fiexibility in teaching. This curriculum for prospective 

teachers should include instruction in the humanistic 

and beJiavioral sciences v/hero the humanistic and behavioral 

studies require a familiarity v/ith the pai/ent disciplines 

on V7hich they are based. 

This professional aspect of the curricula must^also 
include the systematic study of teaching and learning 
theory combined v/ith appropriate laboratory and clinical 
experiences* 

Final],y, the professional studies component must 
include direct substantial participation in teaching 
over an extended tim.e peiriod and under supervision of 
qualified personnel from both the institution and the 
cooperating school. 

In a more general viev; of the planning and de^^eloping 
of curricula for teacher education, the institution must 
give due consideration to the guidelines for teacher 
preparation developed by naticncil learned societies and 
professional associations • 

For a more effective control of the basic program, 
the committer felt the design, approval and continuous 
evaluation and development of teacher education programs 
should be the responsibility of an officially designed 
unit. The membersliip of this unit should be primarily 

O 
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composed of faculty and/or staff members vrho are sicjnif icantly 
involved in teacher educcition. 

F aculty 

The committee indicated that the "teacher education 

programs require a competent faculty v/hich has been sistem- 

atically developed into a coherent body devoted to the 

5 

preparat3.on of effective teachers." The competence of 
the faculty was recognized as the crucial factor in the 
training of teachers not just because of the quality of 
instruction which is provided but also because of the 
productive atmosphere which is thus implemented. Above all, 
the quality of the program v;hich is offered and the degree 
to which the quality is maintained depends primarily on 
the faculty. . ' - 

In the area of faculty competence and their effective 
utilization^ the committee said that an institution 
engaged in preparing teachers has to employ full-time 
faculty members in teacher education/ each having attainer 
a post-masters' degree and/or having demonstrated scholarly 
competence / and each faculty member having developed an 
appropriate specialization. Sucli specialization malces 
competent instruction feasible in the areas of humanistic 
and behavioral studies ^ in the theory of teaching and learn-: 
ing, and in teaching methods in each area of specialization 
for which the institution prepares its teacher candidates. 
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Tlie specializations insure competent supervicion in 
laboratory, clinical, and practicum experiences. 

The faculty in teacher training institutions must 
be in frequent contact with their related community school 
environment so that their te::iching and research are current 
and relevant. Elementary and secondeary school personnel 
are assumed to share a common purpose and interest in 
teacher education with the faculty of the college and 
universities. The specialized talent of the faculty of 
teacher education is regarded as a potential source for 
providing inservice assistance for the schools that are 
within the area served by the institution. 

The institution must provide conditions which v/ill 
facilitate effective performance by- their faculty members. 
These provisions include such policies as the establishment 
of maximum limits on teaching loads, allov;ing for 
adjustments in tediching loads v/henever non-teaching activities 
are assigned, and the faculty member must be allov;ed 
sufficient time. to plan a means to most effectively carry 
out his assigned responsibilities. 

As far as the use of part-time faculty, the committee 
felt that all part-time faculty should meet- the requirements 
for appointment of full-time faculty. These faculty should 
be employed only i7hen they can make special contributions 
^to the program,^ In general, the full-time faculty has 
Q the greatest influence on the student. 

ERIC 
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Student s 

The teacher education programs described require 
stude^its who have "intellectual, emotional, and personal 
qualifications that proiTiise to result in successful 
performance m tho profession. Awareness of the 
, characteristics of che students admitted to, retained in, 
and graduated from teacher education is necessary in 
designing and maintaining acceptable programs. IIov/, 
or if, the students were recruited is a question which 
is left unanswered. . 

The conuTiittee indicated that the institution should 
apply specific criteria for the admission into teacher 
education pr'ograins. The criteria should be both subjective 
. and objective since, as yet, no single criterion can predict 
success or failure accurately. Scores on standardi?:ed 
tests are still, however, helpful in predicting the 
probability of success of an individual in the program 
of studies suggested for teacher education candidates. 
Perhaps this criterion allov/s only the "outstanding" 
students to enter. There appears to be no research to 
substantiate or to refute this premise. 

Once a student has been admitted into the program, 
the institution should apply specific criteria for the 
retention of candidates in the basic progrcuns . Only 
those who possess academic competencies and personal 
characteristics v;hich are parallel to the requirement;? of 

erIc ; 
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teaching should be retained in the program. The study 
fails to specify this criterion. 

It further states that the institution owes it to 
the individual to be as objective as possible in assess- 
ing his strengths and weaknesses as a teacher as they 
affect his continuation in the program. The conunittee 
believes that a well-^def ined plan for counseling and 
advising students would greatly aid this situation. 
This counseling would also afford the students an 
opportunity to become informed about professional 
organizations and agencies as well as current problems 
in the field of teaching. The students v;ould also learn 
of the wide variety of options open to them in teaching. 

The committee stressed the importance of student 
participation in program evaluation and development. They 
felt the student to be an integral part of the program 
and should, therefore, have a voice in the governance 
of their program. 

The conuidttee failed to mention the use of recruitment 
of students. The means by ;\7hich outstanding students 
enter the teacher training institutions is by the screen- 
ing and selection procedures used. The committee did not 
elaborate on the "specific criteria" it deemed necessary 
for student screening. 
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Re s o urcGs a n d raci litics 

In recommending stcindards, the committee even studies 
the rtssources and facilities available to the student. 
The institution must provide an environment v/hich aids 
the education program that is offered. The committee 
•treats the value of the library, the learning materials 
center, the physical facilities, and other resources 
related to providing good teacher education prograras . 

The library should be adequate to support the 
instruction, research and services related to each indivi- 
dual program^ 

A materials and instructional media center for teacher 
education maintained either as part of the library, or 
as one or more separate units should give the program 
adequate support. Because modern media and materials 
play essential roles in the communications systems of 
contemporary societies, teachers need to be able to use 
such media and to understand the technologies that make 
the use of this media and materials possible • ^ 

Having a role, not of great importance but still 
relevant, the committee reviev/ed the adequacy of the 
physical faciltities, equipment, and special resources 
which -are judged in terms- of the operational requirements 
of the programs offered. 

Evaluation,. Program Revievr, and Planning - 

( 
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Maintenance of desirable teacher education programs 
demand continuous evaluation of the institution's graduates 
of ex^stin'g progrcims , as v/ell as long-- range planning . 

The institution conducts a well-defined plan 

for evaluating the teachers it prepares. 

The institution evaluates the teachers 

it produces at two critical points: 

when they complete their program study, 

and after they enter the teaching profession. 

The outstanding institution uses its evaluation results 
in the study, development, and improvement of its teacher 
education programs. The institution plans for long-range 
development of its program. These plans are part of a 
total design for institutional development.^ 

It should be reiterated at this point that the 

committee set no specific criteria for the recruitment 

and selection of students. Hov; is the institution to 

distinguish the outstanding student? How can it 

recognize those students "v/ho possess academic competencies 

and personal characteristics appropriate to the requirements 
10 

of teaching." The committee has only listed desirable 
characteristics but has riot given any concrete means by 
which these characteristics may be achieved. 

Outstanding Programs 

This study yields rather definite guidelines of 
characte^ristics which an outstanding program should 
possess. In order to fully understand how these guidelines 
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arc used in practice, the programs of the recipients of 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion '3 Dis^tinguished Achievement Av/ards for the year 
1968 v/ill be discussed. Those characteristics on v/hich the 
AACTE based their deci -^ion v;ill bo considered and by 
reviewing these characteristics an understanding of how 
the guidelines are put into practice will be established. 
An understanding of what is involved in an outstanding 
teacher education program v;ill also be discussed. 

University of Maryland . Of the five colleges given 
awards, the University of Maryland was considered to have 
the best teacher training program in the nation. The 
institution received its award for "its development and 
implementation of the Teacher Education Center concept 
as a unified approach to the study of teaching and super^ 
vision. ""^"^ The program v/as able to integrate theory and 
practice and incorporate the preservice and inservice 
components of teacher training into a unified and continuovis 
program. 

The program included a full-time coordinator whose 
role was to plan an effective laboratory experiences 
program for the institution's students, and to coordinate 
an inservice program for supervising teachers who v/ork 
with these students. The responsibility for planning, 
directing, and assessing the development of an undergraduate 
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Student, t.oaclior v;an pJ.accd on numerous people v/itliin the 

Center *s sliaj;!'. The vuiivGri>ity supervisors vv^ere free 

to fr^erve ar, curriculum and teacher education consultants 

for the cenfor staff.' The university, tlien, worlced more 

closely with the cooperating teachers than witli the 

individual student teachers. Thus, the public school 

personnel assunu^.d increased responsibility for the pre- 

service program and the university assumed increased 

responsibility for inservice education. 

The customary hcnorarian pay to the cooperating 

teachers was diverted to staff development. Therefore, 

the teacher education center was established without 

additional funding. It is hoped tliat this type of program 

will ultimately establish a ncv; kind of ''joint sovereignty 

for teacher edvication. The progra'^'s effectiveness is 

1'^ 

supported by the cvaluaticr. data. 

It is interesting to note how closely this university 

program follows the recoruinej^ded guidelines previously 

discussed. The rrain quality that the association 

strcss.ed was the "joint sovereignty'' that was established 

betw^een the public schools and the teacher training 

instit-ation* It will be recalled that the cor;j;*dttee ' s 

stateraej^t read: "It is assu.nied that element ary and 

secondary school persoi^nel share vcith faculty ner.-ibers 

in colleges and universities a ccnr.ion p\:rpose r^nd interest 

1 ^ 

in teacher education.'' " 
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The conuiuttOG also amphasi;^ocl the importance of an 
effective laboratory experience under supervised instruction. 
The university developed a system which used both the 
coordinating school members and tlie universities superb- 
visors efficiently. (See footr.ote 12) 

It is as though part of the criteria for an outstand- 
ing progrcim is the development of the most efficient 
means of using resources, e « g. ^ the funding, the controlled 
use of sixpervisors. It v;ould seem logical to carry the 
process one step further and say that the incorporation 
of only outstanding students into the program v/ould . 
cause the institution to; be the most effective, but 
there rs no mention of either recruitment or selection 
of outstanding students as having a significant role. 

UniversiTzy of Nev; Mexico . The University of Nev; Mexico 

combined the teaching of methods courses and actual 

laboratory experiences into a modular approach. By 

scheduling courses consecutively rather than concurrently 

there was time for immediate follow-up laboratory experience. 

The program impl nmr^ntipd " i n-hf^nc;-! study of non+'eT^t 

of methodology of the single subject in the university 

followed by an intensive laboratory experience in that 

15 

subject in an elementary classroom." 

The characteristics of this progrcuri were (1) a 
combination of instructional theory and classroom practice 
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into a single integral of time, (2) "the utilization of the 
satellite public schools for laboratory experiences and 
the staffing of these schools by resident clinical super- 
visors v/ho coordinate the university program and teach 
in-school, in--service seminars , "-^^ and (3) the use of 
teaching - supervising teams composed of faculty members, 
graduate students in education and public school personnel 

"who are participants in a teacher exchange program between 

17 

the university and the cooperating public school system." 
The program was financed jointly by the university and the 
public schools system. 

The University of New Mexico, as did the University 
of Maryland, follov/ed closely the guidelines set forth 
by the. AACTE. The major area of similarity was in the 

1 8 

joint effort of the public schools and the university. 

It v/as this basic characteristic which gave the university 

its outstanding av/ard. 

The university also employed a unique use of laboratory 
and clinical experience. Of this aspect , the committee 
said: 

The professional studies component 
of each curriculum includes the 
systematic study of t(5aching and 
learning theory v;ith appropriate 
laboratory and clinical experience. 

A step in the right direction for the university as far 
as the association is concerned. 
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joint effort of the public schools and the university. 

It was this basic characteristic which gave, the university 

its outstanding av/ard. 

The university also employed a unique use of laboratory 
and clinical experience. Of this aspect, the committee 
said: 

The professional studies component 
of each curriculum includes the 
sy s temat ic s tudy of teaching and 
learning theory with appropriate 
laboratory and clinical experience. 

A step in the right direction for the university as far 
as the association is concerned. 
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Again the university is chciracterized by efficiency. 
Every, characteristic that was listed shows an attempt " 
to gain greatest use of time, personnel and facilities, 
e. g> , combination of instructional theory and classroom 
practice , utilij^ation of public schools , supervising 
teams, joint financing. All indicates efficient planning. 
But, again resembling the University of Maryland, no 
mention is made of the importance of recruiting and select- 
ing. 

Western Mic higan University » This university v/as given 

recognition for its development of a master's degree 

! 

progreim for teaching of culturally and educationally 

deprived children and youth. The main purpose of this 

program was *'to develop teachers' empathy v;ith lives, 

the values, the customs, and the difficulties of the 

20 

disadvantaged children they intend to teach." The 
program also wanted to better the necessary qualification of 
college professors who prepare teachers for the disadvantc\ged . 
Features of the program included: 

(1) preservice teachers directly involved with 
the disadvantaged, 

(2) the use of consultant specialists in informal 
seminars, 

(3) supervised teaching in camp counseling experience 
for eight weeks with either migrant or inner^city 
children, 
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(4) faculty counseling to familiarize the students 
with c^nd prepare them to deal with the problems 
of the poor, 

{5) sensitivity training to aid students and 

teachers to accept and deal with new challer.ges 
in the teaching of the disadvantaged, 

(6) evaluation of the program which indicates 
positive changes in attitudes and in the 
readiness for v/orking v/ith deprived children. 



The program upon evaluation appears to be excitingly 
close to reaching its goals. There is: 



a strong emotional' commitment to the 
education of the disadvantaged on the 
part of stv^dents and faculty. There has 
also developed a greater understandincf of 
the social forces which create poverty, 
of the psychological problems of the poor, 
and of the role the schools can play in 
helping the poox" to a better place in 
society. 21 



These results parallel closely the standards set 

forth by the committee in the area of curriculum. 

"Teacher education curricula are based on objectives 

reflecting the institution's conception of the teacher's 
22 

role..." For this institution the teacher's role 
includes an empathetic being, fully aware of and capable 
of dealing with the problems of the disadvantaged. 

This institution has placed the student in a rather 
unfortunate position., It appears that the student, 
according to the program, need only be receptive to new 
ideas. The institution feels that its program has the 
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necosaary rncthoclG to instill their students v;ith the 

characteristics needed to teach the disadvantaged, 
ft 

San Francisco State Coll ege. This program includes such 
features as, for example, a year long experience in the 
classroom as teacher assistants, student teachers, and 
teacher interns. The instruction and curriculum are 
concurrent v;ith and related to direct experiences in the 
classroom by the use of seminars, smal]. group discussions 
and. individualized attention. Six to eight students 
met in counseling sessions every v/eek to explore and develop 
their self-image along v/ith their professional image. 
The program used in-service education activities as a 
parallel and/or compliment to their preservice program. 

c 

The progress was checked by an evaluation and research 
program. 

• San Francisco State College placed slightly more 
importance on the student than did the other universiL .es 
discussed thus far. But the emphasis v/as placed upon 
the development of the teacher personality ;\7ithin the 
student rather than the actual recruitmp.nt or selection 
of the students. 

The program is similar to the others discussed because 
of its use of coordinating schools, personnel and evaluation 
procedures. (See footnotes 13, 14, 18 and 19). VThether 
or not the institution envisions only certain personality 



designs to be capable of assiinung the teacher personality, 
cannot be answered with the available information. 

e 

$ 

Sain t Ola f C ollege , Saint Olaf designed a progrcim 

entitled, "Perspective on Teaching Program". It was used 

to provide extensive experience in teaching activities 

for those sophomore students v/ho sought out career coun-- 

seling and also to provide a background of various teaching 

experiences "pertinent to required course work in 

2 3 

professional education." A three-day seminar on 

secondary education was followed by three different teaching 

experiences with each student being assigned to cooperating 

teachers. The students spend a week in rural community 

school, a suburban junior high school, and in the third 

week the students have a choice of assignments in some 

area of special education. The three assignments are 

built around the proposition: "If I had one v^eek to show 

24 

college sophomores what teaching is about, I would.. ." 
The final two days are spent in seminar, exchanging ideas 
while the students precede with their ov/n evaluations and 
decisions • 

It appears that this is merely an extension of a 
recruitment program. It shows some students the great 
expanse that is covered by the teaching profession, and hope- 
fully encourages them to consider teaching as a profession 
and adds more incentive to thos^v/ho are already committed. 
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To those v;ho continue with the program, their assignments 
would make their choice of fields a choice of knov/ledge 
gained from experience rather than a haphazard guess. This 
in itself v;ould be a tremendous aid to the institution, 
since they v;ould, hopefully, not be required to spend 
as much time v;ith guidance, and use their time for planning 
and implementing new aspects v/ithin their program. 

Towson State College. Along v/ith these five universities 
v;ho v;ere presented awards, the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education identified five other 
colleges v/ith special recognition awards. Of these colleges 
the Tov;son State College program, should be reviexv^ed. 

2 5 

*"xhis program is a unique adventure in teacher education." 
It provides "an interdisciplinary, interinstitutional , 
and incultural contractual agreement . "^^ This creates a 
union of theory and practice in the inner city. It also 
has an integrated staff and students, a full jchool year 
of intern teaching and supervision, a stipend which is 
granted during internship, learning centers located in 
public schools, and interschool, multilevel visitations. 
The program is the only one which mentions recruitment 
as such as having a role in creating an outstanding 
institution. The association dot:s not, hov/ever, mention 
the kind, of recruitment v/hich is used at Towson. It 
could be the traditional brochure hand-out or it could 



be an iaitcnsive search for "qualified" students. 
Summary 

There are many aspects involved in the develop-f^cc^t 
and implementation of an outstanding teacher education 
program. Very little work has been done in the area of 
defining such a program. Of the many teacher associations, 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher PMucation 
is the one which has given the most contribution to this 
field. 

In the association's search of inspiring improvement 
within institutions it has reached many people • Judging 
on the basis' of the av/ards , it appears as though the 
primary concern in the developing of an outstanding 
program is efficiency. If all resources are used to the 
institution's and the student's best advantage, then there 
is an outstanding program V7ithin the institution. 

The association places more emphasis on the recruitment 
and selection of students, than did many institutions 
previous to the second world war. The exact role which 
theyu procedures play is not: made clear. There is no 
criteria which is recognized as being essential in the 
screening of students. There is not even an indication 
of what specific characteristics should be sought or if 
there even ere characteristics essential if an individual 
plans to beccnie a good teacher ^ and acquire ''the teacher 
personality. " 
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It would seem then tlxcit tliG "outstanding" program 
is merely the efficient program. It is that program which 
can produce the best teachers with the most wise use of 
time and money* 
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Tin: GTUDl'NT 

•The idci\ oC an oxcclltuit student is ratlicr dirficulfc 
to conci.*|U',uali'/.o • The s tavu.lards by v;hich odc^ mur. t laoasivvo 
an individi)a3 are oxtrciiicvly arbihr.ury, each por.';»on havincj 
'his own unique i;et of values by which ho judcjes oLhcrji, 
It would seem like 3 y that cue fjhould define the conc:opt 
of the out.stuzKliny student in terms of liia potential 
to bocoino an out.standiny teaclier. Mven tlioucjli there 
har> been an extraordinary an\ount of research on the 
subject of the "teacher per.sonality within tl\e .last 
fifty years, very little-' ir: actually known about t.he 
relationship betv;ccMi tcaclier ixurncnu'ili ty and teacher 
ef f cctivenc^sr; . 

Accordj.nc) to a Jf)2(> conf ercjice , the teaclier porrjona.l.i 
iy unique fjrom all oLhcvr perr>onal i tie:; . 'i'horci are th.ree 
ovU:.s tandn nv) characterit;t ics which h(.vl}> dint vrujui.sh liim; 
his character, hiz general knowledcje of subject matter, 
and his methods. 

Per 5.3 o'^ a li ty s t -.w.O. f i w. t. . 1 1 i t!\e 
teacher's personality tliat fxlacos one 
t o a e h e r a b o ve a n o t h e r . It i r> i \ o t. 
knov/ledge or methods' alone that tell. 
It is the ability to a{)i)ly and uru* them 
in the right spirit., and the pov/er to 
attract a i- tent ion. to tliem that counlr. 
in teaclung.*- 

Ag a i, n the c h a r a c t e ;i : i I i c s of ci n o u l: z L a : i ding t a cl : e i 
that are being studied are olu-vive and diffiv-ell to 
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measure accurately. If the profession has decided upon 

the qualities that produce an outstanding teacher, hov; 
« 

will they find candidates tliat show promise for this typo 
of personality develop^nent? Or do the candidates already 
have to possess those characteristics? If they do possess 
thera, hov? can one show that some possess them and others 
don't in a controlled, scientific manner? 

All of the above questions remained unanswered in 
the late twenties. The profession V7as still concerned 
with "the right spirit," a most elusive characteristic 
to capture. 

In recent years research has taken a slightly 
different approach. Researchers realize that 

....personality is a complex and dynamic 
entity composed of many equally complex 
and dynamic forces constantly undergoing 
changes. For this reason, if no other, 
most searches for single qualities 
depicting effective teachers in various 
and nonspecj-f ic situations have been 
unfruitful.'^ 

\Vhat is needed is the discovery of specific, unique 

1 

teacher rather than research v;hich leads only to the 
repetition of the self-evident that the teacher must 
be able to relate to children, have a certain type of 
form.al education, etc.j'^ 

In a study by Symonds and Dudek, it was found that 
ther^e are four factors distinguishing the best teachers 
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frora the poorer. These v/ere; 



• (1) personality organization 

( 2 ) j ud gme n t of reasoning 

(3) capacity to relate to others 

(4) ciggression. ^ 



'There have not hoen developed as yet any means by which 
these characteristics can be measured. It is for this 
reason that the focus of research studies have shifted. 

It is now believed that teaching is chosen as a 
profession because of emotional needs of the individual 
as opposed to purely intellectual interest. Therefore, 

it is felt, institutions ; should inquire into the 

( g 
motivations of their prospective candidates. Some of 

the literature discussed the "trouble^* in teacher 

training colleges which contained students who had no 

intention of becoming teachers. Of these colleges, Judd 

said. 



In some of the states the public 
institutions organized for the train- 
ing of teachers are attended by many 
students v/ho have no intention of 
becoming teachers but register in 
these institutions because they are 
easily accessible geographically and 
because they do not charge tuition.' 

e 

A sorry fate for the profession indeed if better screening • 
procedures do not appear. 

In 19 6 3 the sex role versus the occupation role 



approach was thoroughly studied, according to the literature* 
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The questionnaire in one study v/as distributed to a 
national sample of beginning teachers. It was found that 
relatively fev; nev7 teachers planned to continue v;ith 
teaching as a career through retirement. Many of the 
women expressed desire to leave their teaching position 
at least temporarily for homemaking. Many of the men 
saw their position as a stepping stone into supervisory 
and administrative posts. The study concluded that there 
is obviously a definite need to make teaching a more 
rewarding occupation for men^ and to reduce the coniflict 
between occupational and family responsibilities for 
women, if the profession wishes to retain its staff. And 
as Willcox and Beigel had indicated in footnote 6, the 
teacher training institution must be better informed 
about motivations of their teacher candidates. In 1953 
these two authors v/ere still suggesting the use of 
personality tests v/hich most investigations of teacher 
qualification deemed necessary. 

To know v/hat the adult formulation of 
the origiT'^?^.! mni-'i \r(^ ^ ^ ; personality 
tests already at hand should be used and 
new ones developed which v/ill have 
specific validity with respect to trait 
configurations of good teachers. 9 

More current literature implies that students seem to 
select a career and thus the institution because they 
have certain needs they feel compelled to fulfill. Furthe 
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invcstigcition is needed to establish v/hat these needs 

are and how they affect the individual. 

One of the early studies of this phenomenon, ''Occupational 

Choice and the Teaching Career," sav; that it would be 

safe to assume that a teacher chooses teaching because 

of "his understanding of his relation to various social 

institutions, his values, his needs, and the like."*^^ 

The career, then, "may be viewed as the means by which 

11 

individual and collective lives are articulated." It 
will provide a person with the roles he will play during 
his life. 

i 

The above study attempted to answer several basic 
questions. First, does the definition of a career so 
limit the roles that only certain types of personalities 
enter the preliminary stages? Secondly, as the career 
demands become more specific, do they exert such pressures 
that the personality type appropriate to the career 
tend to fall into a single pattern? A corollary question ■ 
asks if the career roles force out personalities that are 
not the same as the dominant career type. And thirdly, 
how adequate are the individuals who conform closely 
to the dominant career type as contrasted v;ith the 
deviate types? 

In the initial study, 366 teachers of both sexes 
and at all levels from first grade through higl^i school 
took part. The study used the Edv/aros Porscnal Preference 



Schedule v;hich measures the following personality 
variables ; 

Achievement - to accomplish demanding 
tasks; to be able to do things better 
than others. 

Deference to yield to the leadership 
and judgment of others. 

Order - to organize one's v/ork and 
personal life systematically. 

Exhibition - to talk cleverly for the 
sake of impressing others; to be the 
center of attention . 

Autonomy - to act v/ithout regard to the 
opinions of others. 

Affiliation - to form many strong 
friendships and to share experiences , 

1 

Intraception - to observe and analyze 
the behavior of one's self and of others. 

Succorance - to gain encouragement and 
sympathy from others when one is depressed 
or hurt. 

Dominance - to lead; to make decisions 
and to influence others. 

Abasement - to feel timid and inferior 
to others and accept blame for things 
that go v/rong. 

Nurturance - to shov; sympathy and 
generosity tov/ard those v/ho are in troul^le. 

Change - to seek new experiences and new 
acquaintances. 

Endurance - to work at a task until it is 
completed. 

Heterosexuality - to be interested in 
members of the opposite sex and . in the 
subject of sex. 

Aggression - to show anger and criticiz^i 
others openly • 12 
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The study found that the teachers v;ore characterized 
by high deference , order, and endurance. They v/ere also 
characterized by low heterosexuality , dorainance, and 
exhibition. These needs can probably be taken as re- 
presentative of an emergent occupational pattern found 
in teachers v/ith ten or more years of experience. 

In adminj.s tering the tests to different groups of 
trainees, the investigators found that "The decision to 
enter a specific profeGsion is made only after the 
individual has. spent one or two years in the institution 
in v/hich he will ultimately receive his professional 
preparation. Such individuals would-be school-oriented 
rather than profession-oriented."*^^ 

Some groups of trainees shov/ed that their need 
patterns conformed more to an institutional press rather 
than to a professional press. This shov/s that some 
students choose the school because of congruence betv;een 
their personalities and the demands of their chosen 
profession. 

In studying a Black group they found that the need 
pattern seemed to be a cultural one rather than the 
need pattern for teacher trainees . The investigators 
concluded that "since institutional choice is probably 
severely limited for this group, one might not expect 
to find the same kind of ' school'-oriented ' patterns 
previously discussed."*'"'^ 
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In the sarae research witli 35 students from a private 
teachers college, a v/ell-managed "technical" school, 
thoy found that v/ithout exception the need pattern of this 
group and the veterans teacher group v;ere the same. 



In the light of these figures, the data 
are highly suggestive. Multi-purpose 
. institutions apx^arently are able^ to 
develop a unique press to v;hich 
students conform despite their choice 
of a profession v/hich has a markedly 
different persor.ality press. 15 

Ic is interesting to note, hov,'ever^ that 



. . . ins l:itutions designed particularly 
for the task of teacher training impose 
a personality ' press v;hich conforms 
remarkable to the professional press. 

Hov7 the institution develops the personality requirements 

of a teacher within the stvident, hov; the students make 

choices, and why some students v/illingly submit to 

two distinct patterns of personality are problems v/hich 

17 

remain to be solved. 

The study also found that 



the length of time spent by the student 
in the training institution apparently 
has little or no effect upon his 
personality structure. . . .These results 
accentuate the strength of the press 
imposed by the trciining institution 
and also the effectiveness, in terms of 
personality of the formal and informal 
means by v/hich prospective teachorr; 
select their training ;i.nstitutions and 
are selected by theva. 
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This i^articular study continued by attempting to 
discover if groups which differed initially due to the 

e 

type of institution from which they graduated remained 
different as experience accumulated. It was found that 
somehov/, the initial differences in personality disappear 
and emerge into a common personality pattern. "Whether 
or not this process occurs by genuine change in non- 
conformisr personalities or by attrition as nonconformist 
drop outs remains a moot question."*''^ 

This study supports the evi.dence that teachers are 
drawn to the profession because of basic emotional needs. 
Certain types of personalities are attracted to teaching 
and apparently only certain personalities remain in 
teaching. This study does not, however, aid in dis- 
covering v/hat type of personality creates an outstanding 
teacher. ^ATiat characteristics should be sought in 
selecting candidates is another question left unansv/ered. 

It seems rather a useless effort to even attempt 
to find the characteristics deemed necessary to become 
a "good" teacher. Estimating the potential success of 
teacher education candidates tends to be subjective. 
Through all the investigations of teachers' backgrounds 
and idiosyncrasies, evaluations made by campus super- 
visors has proven to be the most reliable measuring 
device for predicting success of neophyte teachers. 
Should one then merely allow the campus supervision to 
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say v;ho will or v/ill not make a good teacher or should 
one instead continue the search for the outst^mding 
candidate? 

The Univeri.ity of California at Los Angeles in a 
196 8 publication revealed its standards for admission 
of candidates into their two-year college- 

To be selected an individual needed to have: 



1. A post graduate degree or the equivalent, 
requiring a minimum of five years of university 
preparation, 

2. Forty-^five semester hours of course v7ork in 
four of the six areas listed bclov/ had to be 
taken from UCLA or an approved school, 

a. Humanities 

b. Social Sciences 

c. Natural Sciences 

d. Mathematics 

e. Fine Arts 

f. Foreign Languages 

3. A major and a minor in a subject normally taught 
in the junior college. 

4. An undergraduate grade-point average of 3,0 

or higher; a minimum grade-point average of 2.75 
in majur or minor work; a grade-point of 3.0 in 
graduate work (A=4.0) 

5. The tests required for admission at the graduate 
level. 



a= The Gr'?dnate Peoord ?/Xamination or 
the Miller Analogies and the Doppelt 
Mathematics Test , 

b. Specialized tests in the candidate's 
teaching field and, 

c. Personality inventories . 

6. Satisfactory ratings in group and individual 
interviev/s. 

7. Effective oral and written skills of conimunication 

8. Good phyGiCcil and mental he-.ilth, 

9. United States citizenship. 

10. Satisfactory letters of recoraiaenclation. 
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The school places its emphasis on the above general 
aspects of a person's background rather than upon his 
personality. Upon re-examining the list there are only 
tv;o factors relating to personality. And yet, research 
up to now f shov;s that it is the personality v/hich raakes 
the teacher. 

The above university is typical in its selection 
procedares. Most universities do classify their students 
by academic achievement, rather than by personal develop- 
ment. 
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Conc.lunx on 

The profession as a whole has not agreed upon a 
definition of an outstanding student* Judging from the 
criteria of selection procedures used by the universities, 
the outstanding student is usually distinguished from 
others primarily by graces. An individual maintaining 
a certain grade point average can easily and is often 
chosen before the individual v7ho if given the opportunity 
could perhaps become a better, more efficient teacher. 
VJithin the last few years, the concept of the teacher 
personality has begun developing. 

Recent research has indicated that the teacher has 
a unique personality. Researchers have begun to concentrate 
on discovering chciracteris tics of the teacher personality, 
but as of now, there is very little knovm. Studies are, 
hov/ever, being aimed at formulating means of distinguishing 
the potentially excellent teachers from those of average 
or below average ability. If this can be done the methods 
of recruiting and selecting shall be greatly enhanced. 
As it will be shown later, institutions are severely 
limited in so far as active recruitment and screening are 
concerned. 
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THE STUDENT IN THE PROGRy'Jl 

Judging from some literature it seems that the 
student plays an almost insignificant role in the institu- 
tion. It has been said that the university has become 
a corporation. Its main desire is to recruit superior 
faculty (faculty soraetiiues more interesting in publica-- 
tion than in teaching) and by so doing increase its 
prestige and money intake/ "To suggest that the real 
purpose of liberal arts education for on-specialists 
is to tecich them to help make their society and culture 
express the best that is in man V70uld be to risk being 
labeled Vict^orian, naive, radical, or simply absurd... 
As with all bureaucracies, the administration is primarily 

interested in extending the power, prestige, and wealth 

2 

of their institution.*'^ In such an institution it is 
the student v;ho suffers. "The student level of perform- 
ance is checked but not raised. Improvement, when it 

3 

occurs, will be a chance by-product of irrelevance." 

This is definitely a cynical point of viev;, but 
still many people seem to agrep. v/ith this nonrpnt. 

Organizations such as the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education feel that the students 
needs to participate more fully. He should have a voice 
not only in the classroom but in the. development of curricula 
and the evaluation of existing proararns . It is thought 
that the student's perspective is essential in maintaining- 
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an outstanding program. 

At present fev/ institutions allov/ students active 
parti'cipation in the planning and implementation of programs 
Final decisions, even with student input, are still made 
by the administrators v;ho, in the end, are held accountable 
for everything that happens or does not happen. 

This seems to hold constant for teacher education 
programs as V7ell. The student has little effect on the 
development of a progrcim. . Whether or not the student 
has effect on the maintenance of program quality, must be 
queried. Fev/ professionals seem to take actLve interest 
in checking the quality of teacher that is finally placed 
in the field. 

As American nationalism, the national 
economy, and the mass m^edia reflect 
an increasing uniform color , colleges 
tend to copy one another in order to 
be sure of keeping their programs 
acceptable as certificates of 
respectability. 5 

The schools are apparently not interested in quality of 
program they develop for their students, but instead, for 
the prestige their programs can bring to the institution. 
The institutions are willing to lose some individuality 
to fit the pattern of the "top" schools v/ithout question- 
ing ivhat effect such an action v/ould have upon the students. 

Since there has been no evidence that supports the 
theory that students plciy an important part in teacher 
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an outstanding program. 

At present fev/ institutions allov; students active 
participation in the planning and implementation of programs. 
Final docirsions, even with student input, are still made 
by the administrators who, in the end, are laeld accountable 
for everytliing that happens or does not happen. 

This seens to hold constant for teacher education 
programs as v;ell. The student has little effect on the . 
development of a program. Whether or not the student 
has effect on the maintenance of program quality must be 
queried. Fev; professionals seem to take active interest 
in checking the quality of teacher that is finally placed 
in the field. 

As TVmerictin nationalism, the nat.ional 
economy, and the mass media reflect 
an increasing uniform color, colleges 
tend to copy one another in order to 
be sure of Icecping their programs 
acceptable as certificates of 
respectability . ^ 

The schools are apparently not interested in quality of 
program they develop for their students, but instead, for ' 
the prestige their programs can bring to the institution. 
The institutions are willing to lose some individuality 
to fit the pattern of the "top" schools v/ithout question- 
ing v;hat effect such an action v;ould have upon the students. 

Since there has been no evidence that supports the 
theory that students play an important part in teacher 
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education programs, there is no reason to believe that the 

outstanding student should have any effect either. If 

one is to believe the literature, it would appeeir that the 

student is a victim of the university corporate system. 

They are fed into the machine and ground out, mere zombies 

in their respective fields . "The student is pushed tov/ard 

a mindless apathy to all but his career by virtue of the 

g 

structure of the college itself," 

This is definitely a pessimistic point of view. 
Let it be hoped that such organizations as the 7\merican 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education will have 
a positive ixifluence to reverse the systera and make 
institutions provide a more personalized and meaningful 
education for its students. 
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NOTES 

^ H^^, ical Perspec tives on S ocial Problem s , 
Frank Lindenfeld (eel.). (London: The Macmillan Company, 
1969. ) pp. 84-85. 

2 iMd. , p. 89. 

3 

Ibxd. f p. 86 . 

^ Re c onino n d ed St a n da r d s _ _f o r _Tg ache r _.E d u c a t i on . 
Prepared by Evaluation Criteria Study Corainittee. The 
iVmerican AsGociation of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Washington, D. C. March, 1970. p. 3. 

^ Lindenfeld, Op ,cit . , p* 78. 

Ibid . , p. 83. 
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RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION 

flow that the outstanding student and progrcim 
and how they relate to each other in the institution ^ 
have been discussed, the question of how recruitment and 
.Selection of outstanding students affects the program 
mciy be answered. 

The effect actual recruitment of outstanding students 
has upon establishing an outstanding teacher education 
/ program seems to be very limited. It appears that very 
few institutions, if any, actively recruit for their 
program. Most professionals agree that an institution 
should be selective of their students but find limitations 
on their selection possibilities for any number of reasons. 

The concepts influencing recruitment and selection 
wil3 be discussed. For example, the motivations of tlie 
institution. in recruiting and selecting^are an important 
factor. It must be asked if the institution wishes to 
improve any aspect of the teaching profession by being 
discriminatory, or if they are merely herding students in 
and out to meet the supply and demand of teachers in the 
field. 

Recruitment 

The concept of recruitment has not been altered 
greatly in this century. Recruitment, according to a 
^ 1950 study, is defined as: 

ERIC 
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the dispensing of accurate infonuation 
concerniny the sigrificance of careers 
in education and the satisfactions 
teachers find in their v/ork.l 

The colleges surveyed for this study emphasized three 
incentives for becoiring a teacher. These x^ere: 

(1) opportunity for service ; 

(2) social significance ; and 

(3) joy of v/orking with children. . 

The preceding definition of recruitment is not distant 
from the one found in the 1928 studies of advertising 
the good features of the teaching career. Teacher train- 
ing institutions were still operating on the assumption 
that telling^ about the virtues of the profession v/ould 
attract many "good" candidates. As late as 1946, educators 
still stated that 

If the advantages of the teaching 
profession - its social iv^orth and per- 
sonal satisfactions - are adequately 
set forth there can be little doubt that 
more able persons v;ill be attracted to it. 

Today, even though it is still emphasizing the non- 
material receiving and giving in the teaching profession, 
there appears to be a stronger emphasis on the psychology 
of the teacher. There is a realization, as has been 
indicated previously, that people are drawn to teaching 
to satisfy personal needs. Recent studies, therefore, 
have emphasised the teaching personality in an atterapt 
to develop better recruitraent and selection techniques.. 
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Many feel that the primary approach to recruitment 
should be the development of first-rate programs of 
vocational guidance. Recruitment should be considered 
the joint responsibility of both high schools and colleges 
and should receive "helpful support" from state departments 
of education."^ Thus far^ this type of recruiting has been 
limited mainly to the area of individual counseling at 
the high school level. Few states use mass media to lure 
students into their programs. If they do, it is usually 
in the form of university catalogues or the use of 
special pamphlets distributed to prospective students. 
This process of literature distribution is naturally not 
highly discriminatory.-^ 

Recruitment of "outstanding" students is a topic 
which the literature does not identify. There is an 
indication that recruitment is heavily dependent on teacher 
supply and demand. Institutions are actively concerned 
with promoting +*he teaching profession only because they 
have not met thexr quota of number of teachers they are 
expected to turn out. When they have reached or sur- 
passed their quota, institutions can become selective 
in their choice of teacher education candidates. This . 
indicates that the "outstanding" student has no more 
selective advantage over the average student as long 
as the institution's quota is in danger of not being met. 



The fear tliat the profession iriciy be passing by out- 
standing candidates has always been in the literature. 

In the late forties it was said,- 
« 

There can be no doubt that many young 
men and wonen capeible of becoming 
superior teachers never even consider 
entering the profession. This is 
partly because its rev/ards are never 
sufficiently called to their attention, 
partly because they cannot afford the 
preparation required. ^ 

It seems that if educators and teacher education 
institutions were sufficiently interested in improving 
the quality of students ai their college they would find 

means by v;hich to better J the chances of bringing in the 

I 

outstanding student, such as by making more scholarships 
available, and, of course, by actively promoting their 
institution. If this has been done on any large scale, 
it has not been recorded in the literature. 

In a study conducted in 1950, it was found that those 
institutions that appeared to have "the most active, well- 
coordinated programs of recruitment" had delegated the 
responsibility of recruitment to specific personnel. Most 
colleges indicated that the entire faculty had the 
responsibility of recruitment rather than just a particular 
group ^or individual. Thirty-four per cent of the colleges 
mentioned the president and dean of education as the 
individuals who held most of the responsibility for recruit 



ing* Almost a quarter of the colleges had special conunittees 

for recruitment. There v;ere a total of twenty-one other 

categories of individuals or groups listed by the various 
* 

colleges as possible for recruitment efforts. One college 
v/ent so far as to have a full-tivae recruitment field 
worker . 

The colleges taking part in the study indicated that 
the social virtue of service to the coiranunity in a 
socially significant position, and the personal joy of 
working iv^ith children V7ere the incentives they most 
frequently emphasized. Even though these are parallel 
to research findings as to the reasons people enter the 
teaching profession, the study felt there, x^/as insufficient 
attention given to some appeals to youth. Such items 
as the advantages of having a tv;o to three month , -Vacation 
for those individuals who v/ant to continue their education 
should have been more highly stressed. The fact that 
there is offered reasonable security within the teaching 
profession was neglected in most cases . It was thought 
that colleges in states having good retirement benefits, 
tenure and relr^fively high minim.um, salaries^ should stress 
these advantages. 

It would appear that recruitment practices are 
extremely weak in bringing peop].e into the profession. * 
The actual recruiting procedures are extremely limited 
and fev/ do more than stress the rjocial virtues of teaching. 
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This does not imply, however, that the teacher education 
institutions are oblivious to their need of securing 
suitable candidates'. The, primary force in obtaining 
outstanding candidates for the teaching profession is 
through selection. 

Selection 

Selection has a much more extensive role in the 
teacher education institutions than does recruitment. 
Selection is, of course, limited to the extent that the 
choice of candidates must be made from those individuals 
who have expressed a desire to enter the teaching pro- 
fession. It has, hov/ever , proved to be the greatest 
influence in the eventual certification of a teacher. 
In the first part of this century when the need for 
teachers v/as so extensive, the institutions were unable 
to be highly selective.- In recent years, as the pressure 
for increasing numbers of teachers has declined, institu-- 
tions have been able to shov; greater selective discrimina- 
tion in the quality of teacher they put into the field. 

Selection is usually done at different levels 

throughout the course of the teacher training program. 

Selection should, in general, be a successive movement, 

cumulating evidence to be used as a means for periodical 

8 

reevaluation of earlier decisions. By this means a 
teacher education candidate is measured for his teaching 



abilities at all levels of training not just at the point 
he initially enters the institution, thus he is checked 
for potential and activation of that potential into 
reality. 

Noting the lacl: of uniformity in the nation in 
selecting teacher candidates, Troger and Pace complain that 

Laws make the selective admission of 
students difficult in some states, 
while in other states selective 
admission is mandatory.^ 

Perhaps this is one of the reasons v/hy there is such 
a dirth of literature ini finding how "outstanding" 
institutions recruit "outstanding" students. Each 
institution v;ould have to study in depth its own programs 
because there are fundamental differences between the 
various programs across the nation. 

Recruitment and Selection Pr ocedures 

There is a wide variety, of actual recruitment and 
selection procedures. It seems as though most teacher 
coll.eges have bettered themselves primarily by re<^^uiring 
high standards of their candidates. 

In 196 3, a survey of 121 colleges by the American 
Association for Colleges of Teacher Education (AACTE) , 
indicated that a majority of teacher colleges have higher 
admission requirements than other colleges c*^^ 

Most universities admit studentr^ either by high school 



diploma from an accredited high school, or by examination. 

A 1946 study showed that ninety per cent of all institu-- 

tions use either one or both methods in accepting students 

for admission. It further states that many colleges 

felt that a student^ s high sclaool record v;as a reliable 

indication of the capability of the student. The most 

ijnportant of all considerations in reviewing a student's 

application v/as almost always scholarship. -^-^ It is here 

that the differences betv;een the teacher education prograras 

and the university itself emerge. 

A higher grade-point average is generally needed 

when applying to enter teacher education than for initial 

admission into the college. Approximately half of the 

colleges surveyed used some scholastic aptitude test 

for selection and admission but very fev; required aptitude, 

personality, or teacher-attitude ratings. Almost all 

colleges surveyed required a recommendation .Xro m som e 

faculty member who had had contact with the student. 

\^ether it be from the dean of students or an instructor • 

in the student's minor field v/cts irxelevdnt. Some colleges 

included such factors as health, English proficiency, and 

12 

socxal maturity in selecting their candidates. 

These requirementc are definitely more rigorous than 
the few stipulations the university places on incoming 
students. The respondents to the survey v/ere aslicd, "How 
do the students in teacher education compv^ra v/ith other 



students on your campus in regard to intellectual capacity, 
high school standing, grade point average, etcetera?" 
The ansv/ers to this question indicated that in 59 of the 
institutions, students entering teacher education were of 
a stronger caliber i:han the average of their institution. 
Fifty-four colleges reported their student average about 
the same as those in other fields of preparation, while 
only five indicated their teacher education students 
ranked belovj average. This is very enlightening and is 
a rather sharp refutation of the trite comment, "Those 
who can't, teach." Hov/ever, like so iricxny surveys, this 

may merely reflect opinions of many people. Also there 
are many qualities that are not measurable. For example, 
what is. meant by "stronger caliber?" 

This information is indeed very enlightening but the 
means by which this xvas achieved must be more clearly 
understood.^ The methods used to recruit competent students 
are given in the following table: 
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TABLE 1** 

MEANS USED TO EWCOUIIAGE COMPETENT STUDENTS 
TO GO INTO TEACHING 

Total Colleges 

Means of Encourageinent Number Percent 

Student National Education Association (SNEA) — 36 29.7% 

'Major professors in personal conferences 20 16.5 

Guidance 19 15.7 

Orientation of freshiTian class 15 12.3 

Brochures 14 11.5 

Talks with student groups on career days 11 9.0 

MemlDers of department of education ^ — 10 8.2 

Endorsement and cooperation of other 

departments of college > — - 9 7,4 

Talks to freshman class 9 7.4 

Student Educcition Association arouses interest 8 6.6 

Faculty advisors r 8 6.6 

Announcements on bulletin boards and at 

assembly 7 5,7 

Provides favorable climate of opinion 6 5.0 

Introductory course in "Philosophy and History 

- of Education" ; 6 5,0 

Nothing was listed 6 5.0 

Working through high schools 5 4.0 

Offer placement service 4 3.5 

Scholarships 4 3,5 

High school future teachers' organizations 4 3.5 

Sponsorship of student teachers association 3 2 5 

Seminars- 3 2.5 

No need for recruitment {Most want to teach)--- 3 2.5 

Former students now teaching 3 2.5 

Paculty-sttidp.nt nnntrint nnt.qirlp ola^^^^room 3 7.^ 

Improved teacher education program 2 1.5 

Stress responsibility to teach children 2 1.5 

Tradition-- 2 1.5 

Teacher education battery of tests- 2 1.5 - 

Talks to sophomores 2 1.5 

Teacher-career month observed 2 1.5 

Upper classmen in teacher education meet with 

freshmen and answer question.^ 2 1.5 

Orientation course (no credit) 2 1.5 

Student newspaper 2 1.5 

Higher standards for admission to teacher 

education 2 1.5 

l^-rsonnel dean 2 1.5 

itaiatures in cataloa 9 1 k 
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■TABLE I 

MEANS USED TO ENCOURAGE COMPETENT STUDENTS 
TO GO INTO TEACHING 

Total Colleges 

Means of Encouragement Number Percent 

Student National Education Association (SNEA) — 36 29.7% 

•Majoj: professors in personal conferences 20 16.5 

Guidance 19 15.7 

Orientation of freshman class 15 12.3 

Brochures 14 11.5 

Talks with student groups on career days 11 9.0 

MemlDers of department of education 10 8.2 

Endorsement and cooperation of other 

departments of college 9 7.4 

Talks to freshman class 9 7*4 

Student Education Association arouses interest 8 6.6 

Faculty advisors r 8 6.6 

Announcements on bulletin boards and at 

assembly 7 5.7 

Provides favorable climate of opinion 6 5.0 

Introductory course in "Philosophy and History 

of Education" 6 5.0 

Nothing v;as listed 6 5.0 

Working through high schools^ 5 4.0 

Offer placement service 4 3.5 

Scholarships 4 3.5 

High school future teachers ' organizations 4 3.5 

Sponsorship of student teachers association 3 7. 5 

Seminars 3 2.5 

No need for recruitment (Most v;ant to teach)-- 3 2.5 

Former students nov/ teaching 3 2.5 

Faculty-stndp.nt r:n7Ttnnt. out!=:"idp n1a.<=!Sroom 3 

Improved teacher education program ■ 2 1.5 

Stress responsibility to teach children 2 1.5 

Tradition ■ 2 1.5 

Teacher education battery of tests 2 1.5 

Talks to sophomores 2 1.5 

Teacher-career month observed 2 1.5 

Upper classmen in teacher education meet with 

freshmen and ansv7er questions : — 2 1.5 

Orientation courr^e (no credit) 2 1.5 ■ 

Student nev/spap^r 2 1.5 

Higher standards for admission to teacher 

education 2 1.5 

Personnel dean 2 1.5 

Features in catalog 2 1.5 



Table I shov/s most of the ruGans by which collcgGS 
recruited in the sixties. Hopefully/ they are all methods 
to reicruit top candidates. However, since more recent 
literature shows only those with certain needs let them- 
seJ.ves be recruited, this list loses some of its apparent 
. validity. 

The colleges surveyed also had different focuses in 
their teacher education councils. 



Teacher education councils in 17 of 
these colleges work at the development 
of programs for teacher education; 
15 concern themselves with the improve- 
ment of such programs; 12 establish 
requirements for admission to teacher 
education; 11 screen students for 
teacher education; 6 work v/ith the 
accrediting and professional 
organizations in teacher education; 
6 work tov/ard better liaison betv;een 
departments; and 5 recruit for teacher 
education. 1^ 



Obviously, few colleges felt the importance of needed 
recruitments Recruitment v/cis secondary to many other 
problems. 

Although only 212 colleges v/ere surveyed, perhaps it 
could be concluded that these represented a pattern in 
teacher colleges across the nation. 
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Summar y 

^ThG processes linking the rocruitinent and selection 
of students to tecicher education prograras are practically 
immiscible according to the literature. Recruitment, 
^ if practiced, is in most cases very superficial and in 
general it is non-existent for all practical purposes. 
Selection is, as stated, the primary force in obtaining 
outstanding students for the teacher programs. Until 
recently, selection was also extremely superficial because 
selection had to be curtailed in order to increase the 
limited supply of teachers. In general, recruitment and 
selection halve a very insignificant role in the training 
instl tution. 
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HISTORICAL DIWELOPMENT OF" RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION 

The procedur^as which institutions eraploy in their 
effort to recruit and select, have changed very little 
in this century* The change has, instead, occurred in 
the attitudes about these procedures. The inechanics, 
or the logistics of implementation related to recruit- 
ment and selection are stifled. 

The fcllov/ing section will deal primarily with 
the evolution of thought behind recruiting and selecting. 
It will attempt to discover the reasons this history 
took the course it did. 

Pre-World VJ ar II Literature 

As early as 1917, the literature discloses that 
professionals v/ere interested in the "image" of the teach- 
ing profession. To be^:in with, they wanted it to be 
thought of as a "profession." They v/ere interested in 
questions asked about teaching. 

The most important single question 
which the self-surveyor or outcide 
surveyor can atk about the normal 
school is this — how dees it advertise 
the rewards of teaching T-'- 

This question can be divided into many sub-questions 
which these professionals saw as important. These 
questions included: 
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1. In what manner do the normal school personnel 
approach prospective students and possible teachers about 
the rewards found in teaching? 

2. Is teaching considered to be and thought of as a 
"doleful, underpaid, overv;orked, under-^appreciated profession?" 

3. Is it portrayed as being work with no enjoyment? 

4. Is it for the best type of person or only for 
those who can't succeed at another profession? 

5. Is it merely the last possibility of a career 
choice available to a person or is it the first and the 
best choice? 

6. Is it a money-earning step to another profession 
or is it the "best possible ability-testing, character 
making introduction to any profession?" 

.7, Is it an unfruitful experience that should be 
avoided cr is it a means to achieve one's own potei\tial? 

8, Is it something that is done for the financial 
renumeration or is it because each individual is entitled 
to the fullest self-expression? 

9, Is it a profession for the philanthropist or 
for "enlightened self-interest?" 

10, Is it a profession that should be avoided unless 
an individual plans to spend his life on it or is it a 
profession which gives an individual the best preparation 
for a lifetime? 
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The dichotomy v;hich has been built around the teaching 
profession was formed since the beginning. The thesis 
makes the teaching profession an "either-or" proposition. 

The cliches about it being a voca- 
tion or an occupation; a v;ay to make 
money or a way to achieve self-fulfill- 
ment; a thankless profession or an 
exciting career; or that only those 
who have high qualifications or those 
who can't succeed in any other job 
should apply. 



But more than this^ Allen and Pearse are concerned 
with the "advertising" of teaching itself. VThat are the 
teachers asking themselves and what are the "outsiders" 
asking? This is the question they want answered. 

This article continues by of fering concrete 
suggestions given by the authors to help the professionals 
answer the questions asked by the outsiders. However, 
little mention is made of how the professional can answer 
his own questions. They suggest the following ways of 
advertising: ^ 



1. 


President's report. 


2. 


Catalog . 


3. 


Advertising Matter. 


4. 


Letters to parents. 


5. 


Letters to candidates. 


6. 


Public bulletins. 


7. 


Public addresses. 


8, 


Talks of teachers. 


9. 


Talks at assemblies. 


10. 


Courses in management. 


11. 


Geiicral School atmosphere. 
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These means all seem rather superficial. Tliey are 
the profesGion/s first attempts at advertising the 
"good life" of teaching and have since then taken on the 
label of traditional. The effects such methods produced 
Can be inferred by later research to be very limited. 

Allen and Pearse suggest that, 
"examination of these sources will 
show whether advertising is calculated 
to dravj or to repel the strongest, 
most ambitious, most favored person- 
alities into teaching. 

It will be noted that the professionals already 
were aware that certain personalities v;ere favored to 
become good teachers over others. But no definition is 
made of the "strongest, most ambitious, most favored 
personalities." At this stage of development, it could 
be anyone * s guess. The terms are vague and wide open 
for definition. At this time there v;ere still few methods 
of measuring "outstanding" personalities for the teaching 
profession. 

A 1928 study suggests "that careful selection of 
those students entering the institutions must be made." 
No mention, however, is made of formal recruitment procedures. 
And the selection criteria only applied to those who 
solicited admittance to the normal school. The institution 
obtained outstanding students only by chance. It had no 
means to actively seek the student. Its effectiveness 

ERIC 
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can bo seriously questioned. 

The special" tecicher has alv.'ays been referred to in 
the literature as a great humanitarian; In the early 
thirties, Schleier recommended a criteria 'which 
individuals interested in becoming special teachers needed 
to follow in order to obtain special certification. He 
said all individuals after graduation from high school 
needed to have a minimum of two years of teacher prepara- 
tion in the elementary school. This training should occur 
with particular emphasis on the elementary school grades 
kindergarten to sixth. Schleier felt that the tv/o years 
of preparation would insure well-trained elementary 
school teachers.^ Of course working v/ith "special" students 

should further be preceded with at least tv/o years 

8 

experience v/ith "normal" children. 

The author further recommended that in so far as 
possible, the institution should choose only those 
individuals who expressed an earnest wish to become 
teachers for the handicapped. These individuals should 
also have 

the desired personal qualifications 
of sympathy, patience, cheerfulness, 
deep understanding of humanity, keen 
sense of justice, firmness, tolerance, 
a . love for work, and good health.'^ 

Once again the teacher personality is sought* Again 
certain qualities were required of the individual before 
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admittance to the program. Again the article fails to 
mention emy attempt to produce the person described- 
during formal trainincj . 

Up to this time there seems to be very little that 
is knov/n concerning the teacher personality* It can 
only be spoken of in the most general of terms. It is an 
illusive essence that is found in some individuals but 
cannot be captured. From the literature, one gathers 
it cannot be taught. 

A conference held in 19 33 at Northwestern University 
showed a greater degree of av/areness of the problems 
surrounding the profession. The participants indicated 
a concern for the. state of their teacher programs. They 
felt that the field of professional education v/as placing 
the area of academic preparation in a secondary position. 

The early normal schools placed 
emphasis upon drill in the three 
R's, but as the total program of 
preparation increased the professional 
aspect received consideration out of 
all proportion to the academic. -^^ 

To aid the situation many institutions at this time 
extended the two-~year program, weighted heavily with 
professional courses, to a four-year program allowing 
the academic subjects to develop their current status, 
thus creating an equilibrium and harmony for a th'^rough 
educational endeavor for the student. 



Although arts colleges vere the primary source of 

supply for high school teachers, their program for a 

student planning to enter teaching did not significantly 

differ from the student who was not. The theory 

practiced was: 

•'The kind of college education for one v;ho expects 

11 

to teach should not differ from thcit of anyone else." 
The actual importance differentiation "has had to do 
merely with the selection of those subjects as m.ajors 
and minors which the student expects to teach. "•^'^ 

The conference reflected that, the Arts Colleges 
had developed their curricula almost entirely without 
taking into account the fact that approximately fifty 

13 

percent of their graduates became high school teach ::;rs. 
The obvious question concerned whether or not professional 
education should be differentiated or if an engineer 
needed the saTr.e education as a teacher. 

The conference concluded that "The most important 
problem in the preparation of teachers has to do with 
securing a thorough-going modification of present academic 
program. "■'■^ The participants felt that possibly the 
most important factor in teacher education consisted 
of the type of academic preparation which the program 
provided. This feeling that the academic preparation 
is more important than the professional preparation indicates 
that many professionals felt there was a unique teacher 
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personality and no matter how many methods courses an 
individual was required to take, his natural abilities 
would have been" the primary factor if he had become an 
outstanding teacher. 

The academic aspect of teacher education was 
•necessary so that the individual could more easily 
identify v;ith his teaching experience. In the words 
of the conference: "This must be, both in its purpose 
and content, in harmony with the purposes and means of 
the school in which the teacher i*7orks . This insures 

that, as in many cases, the program's curricula will not 
be mutually opposed to that v/hich is needed for effective 
teaching in the classroom situation. 

The conference reflected that the modification of 
teacher training programs should be accomplished with 
this awareness. Only after the public schools and the 
universities begin to work in complete harmony can the 
teaching profession reach its peak. The university must 
be awake to the needs of the schools. If it is not, the 
individual is ill-prepared to face the task before him 
when he enters the field. He has for all intents and 
purposes wasted his time* He must begin anew in an 
inservice approach to learn to teach. It can hardly 
be argued that the profession v/ould not benefit from 
such conditions. 
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As has been indicated, before this there had seldom 
been any form of selection for the candidates entering 
the teacher training institutions. The conference 
recognized that candidates have different capacities and 
it v/ould seem fundamental that the . institutions v/ould 
select those with the greatest capacity for developraent . 
Tlie conference realized that the selection procedures 
which had been used v/ere extremely inadequate. What 
selection had been done V7as largely based on scholastic 
rank in high scliool. Even though scholarship is one 
of the requirements of teaching it is by no means the 
primary one, though it was the fundamental means of 
selection. 

In order to better understand what v/as needed in the ' 
area of selection, the conference sought out those 
institutions which have established some form of selection 
program. One of the universities v/hich v;as discussed was 
the State Teachers College at Milwaukee v/hich adopted 
its selection program in 1931, The program consisted 
in using the Henmon-Holt formula which is based on two 
factors: rank in high school and score in a state wide, 
aptitude test* The general plan at Milwaukee made the 
first two years contain very general-nature material and 
the last two years were devoted largely to professional 
education. After the initial admission screening, further 
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elimination of candidates occurred after the sophomore 
year. 

In addition to grade point average, 
certciin other standards v/ill be 
taken into account, such as achieve- 
ment in silent reading and the 
possession of certain personality 
traits, particularly a pleasant 
speaking voice and freedom from 
speech defects ,16 

It would seem that an individual v/ould need more than 
just a pleasant speaking voice to be a good teacher and 
yet this was one of the primary devices used in screening. 

It is one of the personality traits which is emphasized 
as being essential to the teacher personality. Should 
the teaching profession recruit radio announcers? There 
are no individuals whose work depends so. much on whether 
or not they have a pleasant speaking voice. Certainly 
this is absurd but this is v/hat the professionals sought. 
This is on v/hat they based their judgments. 

Perhaps the conference can be forgiven for their 
limited knowledge. They continued by saying that "the 
educational practitioner must himself possess the skills 
and abilities. This indicates that teacher programs 
assisted very little in the making of a teacher. The 
natural skill v/as a necessary ingredient. The programs 
should select those persons who are "properly qualified." 

One of the problems of selection is that training 
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institutes can select only from those candidates who have 

sought entrance. VJhereas many qualified v;omen wish to 

enter the field of teaching, the selection of men has 

been much less effective. Greater public awareness of 

the opportunities in teaching were and still are needed. 

In the words of the conference, ''At present the teacher's 

plight is due in part at least to the ease v/ith v;hich 

18 

one can become a teacher." 

This study shows that as early as 1333, some institu- 
tions v/ere concerned with the type of teacher candidate 
it selected. However, they v/ere hampered by the lack of 
proper instruments. It is implied that a great problem 
was the need to secure teachers. The teaching field 
lacked qualified personnel thus^ the institutions v/ere 
compelled to mass produce teachers rather than allowing 
only the best to enter the profession. 

A 19 3B study prepared by Judd indicated that the 
selection procedures that wtjre practiced were not accomplish 
ing the desired results. The normal schools, according 
to Judd, v/ere all selective to the point that applicants 
for admission vrcre not allowed to register as freshmen 
if they didn't have an average of at least 72 percent on 
the Regents' Exairdnation. It appears from this article 
that the one examination v/as the total basis of selection 
during this time. 



The reliability of Buch procoxlures uiust be questioned. 

It is hard to conceive that one examination could 

accurately screen students \'^hen only five years previously 

certain members of the profession had used the criteria 

20 

of voice quality for their screening. It v/ould appear 
difficult to gain sufficient knowledge in such a short 
lapse of time to develop a test vzhich had eluded the 
profession for so long. 

Judd further points out that the institutions did 
not co'ntrol the selection process completely at this 
time. He said. 

More girls than boys are attracted 
. to teaching as a profession... 
The less able young men, or those 
who are bright but cannot afford to 
pay the tuition at colleges and 
professioncxl schoolf^, are in niany 
cases the ones v;ho attend publip 
teacher-preparing institutjions . ^ 

Obviously, Judd was not totally satisfied that the 
profession was getting the most "outstanding" students. 
He felt that the major problem was finding an effective 
system for selection of students that v;ould raise the 
quality of candidates for the teaching profession. 
As in most of the literature, he offered no suggestions 
as to what type of criteria might be used successfully, 
but instaad only criticized. 



Before World War II there v/as a dirth of literature 
about recruitment and select ion- The procedures that 
existed v/ere extremely superficial and indicated the 
lack of knowledge v/hich hindered the profession. Few 
of the professionals were av/are of the extent of the 
problem. Those v/ho v/cre aware v/ere unable to establish 
any reasonable means to correct the situation. With 
the coming of the war, new problons arose to hinder the 
teaching profession's growth. 

The Fifties . , 

By the early fifties/ the teaching profession had 
been confronted by a nev/ crisis: Recruitment of elementar 
school teachers was essential. The crisis was derived 
from three primary forces. These v;ere: 

(1) failure to secure and accord 
elementary-school teaching the 

status and prestige it deserves; \ 

(2) the effects of the recent v/ar 
on educating elementary^-school 
teachers and keeping them on the 
job. 25 

The means by which this problem was faced caused 
much turmoil within the profession. In order to obtain 

elementary teacher candidates more extensive recruitment 

\ 

had to be accomplished. The institutions expanded their 
programs in: 
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the areas of orientation practices, 

advertisemc^nt prccedurGs , general 

education prograrn, professional ^ 

education programs, and prestige 

factors involved in on--campus 
activities . 24 



Even though, the profession needed teachers , it was 

as usual defensive tnat people "not qualified" v;ould be 

asked to join the ranks. Klaus3Vte j.er states that 



It is more desirable for 
educational leadership to ineet 
the need for more and better 
educated elementary school teachers 
than to have quotas prescribed or to 
have Gubsto.ndard craerqency cej:tif icates 
issued bv tae states. ^5 



There v/as no indication that the institutions who 
became actively concerned v/ith recruitment/ attempted to 
obtain "outstanding" students • V7hether or not the selection 
requirements y/ere maintained' by the institutions at a 
"proper level" is a question vjhich the literature did 
not answer. It did, hov^ever , give indications that the 
institutions vzere aware of the fact that if they were 
not careful the profession V70uld be filled with mediocre 
teachers rather than the best. Most professionals agreed 
that careful use of recruiting and selecting needed to 
be accomplished, and much of the literature is filled 
with warning, but as before the teacher personality 
obstructed the way* 
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Syracuse University, in 1950, made soruG interesting 
observations in the selection of prospective teachers. 
Although a "no-nonsense" approach was used, the adjectives 
used to describe the outstanding teacher are difficult 
to measure. The following seven strong statements make 
this clear: 



First, present-day teaching der.iands 
a superior person; second, the 
university's prinary obligation is 
to school children and their parents; 
third , a teacher-training institution 
cannot afford to graduate students 
who are a mediocre advertisement and 
a threat to professional standards; 
fourth, quality is attracted by 
quality; fifth , training facilities 
must be developed on the basis of 
quality rather than quantity; sixth, 
many students accept needed guidance 
only \vhen faced v/ith a definite 
barrier; and seventh, selection by 
indirection has proved inadequate • ^6 



In' studying the quotation carefully, one sees the 
idealism that prevails in the situation. It is a 
-rehashing of the old "If only we could... " But again, 
little concrete evidence is offered to help define the 
"superior" person in measurable ways. He is still a 
most elusive creature that will hopefal3-y find the 
university on his own. The quote says that the university 
must meet the needs of children and parents. But hov; 
should the university meet the supply of teachers need 
to stop overcrowding in the classroom, or should it put 
out only quality? The third statement is hilarious in 
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that it would be difficult to chccl: teachern to see if 
they are "mediocre advertisomcntK . Each individual Vfould 
have to decide for himself, seldom guaranteeing any 
kind of serious concensus. The assumption that quality 
is attracted by quality v/as probal)ly even more difficult 
to prove in the 50 's than it is in the present. But 
perhaps most important of all is the comment that there 
has been no direction in seXection up to the time the 
cirticlo v/as written. The investigator found no evidence 
that the statement v;as challenged in the literature that 
followed this period. 

What this .implies is the existence of a tremendous 
ailment v/ithin the profession. As has been shov/n, for 
half a century the professionals complained that there 
was a neea for more and better selection. And yet, accord- 
ing to this article nothing was done to alleviate the 
problem. '^Selection by indirection" indicates that the 
recruitment and selection of outstanding students can 
be assumed not to have existed, at least, prior to the 
fifties. Before this, the profession apparently was 
only beginning to recognize the need to incorporate 
outstanding students but could not find the means by 
which this could be accomplished^ 

One of ^the problems which had plagued the professionals 
was a need for a specific criteria that coulc^ be used 
with reasonable accuracy. In a separation of specific 

IHJC , 



characteristics attributed to outstanding teachers in 
the Syracuse study, it is found tha^the basis of se],Gction 
are the same that have been used in many studies since 
that time. They are intellirjcnce , general culture, 
scholarship, special aptitudes, physical health cind 
vitality, mental balance, persoanlity, character, and 
attitudes. . '•''^'^ 

These are still stated in very general terms. Hov/ 
much they really say can be viewed in terms.. of hov/ the 
technique of seleci:ion chanced. 

In regard to the process of selection, White added, 

The process of selection today haJ 
become increasingly one of guidance . 
There is a definite attempt to make 
contact with the student in the pre- 
selection period "so that he may 
examine the demands of his profession 
and his ov/n potentialities in relation 
to these demands... . 

This seems to be a much more fruitful way of viewing 
the problem. The student must be coiitacted and ho must 
evaluate his ov/n. personality. Here we encounter the first 
change in attitxide about the procedures used . Even though 
there had been criticism of these processes before this 
time, it was not until then that any workable advice had 
been given. Selection .had become guidance rather than 
the "pleasant speaking voice" previously sought. From 
this point on the institutions seem to be increasingly 
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more conscious of the limits v?hich encase them. They 
begin to gain greater knov;leclge of all that is encompassed . 
within the tccichcr personality. There is an emergence of • 
more concrete ideas to use in screening students. 

1952 found Robert Magie referring to teacher recruit^ 
moat. He felt that teaciier education inff ti.t*ntions v:ere 
in a good position to p.id the profession in obtaining 
good teachers. The institutions , however , V7ere not 
carrying the major responsibility in recruiting outstanding 
prospects, or in elemenating poor teachers already in 
the field. Magie sav/ that it was the intermediate process 
of selecting students for teacher educcition, in training 
them for teaching, and in their recomni^:^ndation for certifica 
tion that teacher education institutions had mad^ a 
unique contribution. 

It appears that few v;ould admit they had something 
to do v/ith recruiting the "not so outstanding*' teachers 
already in service. How did they get into the profession 
if nobody recruited them and nobody selected them? 

If institutions v/ere to be selective, they had to 
develop more reliable techniques. In 1952 there was 
the feeling that personality was the most important 
element in teaching. Magie added, 

Teaching is a highly complex function, 
and those who succeed at it do sc., 
not b/^cause they possess certain 
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yeparato traits to a given degree, 
but rather because tho totcil 
personality in notion exerts a 
saluta^-y influence upon those it 
touches . 31 



The total personality is the crucial factor. VJhat 
characteristics could be distinguished v/ithin this 
entity, that were unique from other entities? Magie believed 
that there v/ere four characteristics found in teachers. 
He based this statement on his personal experience . He 
said: 



Experience and observation indj.cate 
that certain human characteristics 
and competencies are related to 
success in teaching to such an 
extent that v/e would expect pros- 
pective teachers tc possesr. them 
to a reasonable, degree. 32 

Magie listed these characteristics in very broad terms 
as follows: "(a) physical and mental health; (b) 
intellectual capacity, i^c) personal interests, traits, 
drives and enthusiasms., and (d) social maturity Z*'*'^^ 
Magie did not offer a means by which such an individual 
could be accurately identified, fie did, however, indicate 
more than just that the teacher candidate should be a ' 
superior person • . Even though he has not been able to 
become more specific, he did begin to unravel the teacher 
personality to some extent. 

In conclusion, Magie asserted that a teacher education 
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iristitution must noccsGarily achieve reasonable success 
in graduating outstanding teachers if ''it. operates on a 
combined program < 'f selective adiuission, s;elective 
retention, and srund training This statement sounds 
very much like tlio statements of previous researc]:iers . 
He seems to place slightly more importance on the procedures 
than did ^ the others. Magie felt that selection must 
begin upon receiving app3.ications from possible students. 

.The admission decision prior to 
professional training represents 
the best guess possible at the time 
on the basis of available information 
relative to the probable success of 
the applicant. 35 • 

After the initial admission v;here the admissions 

director assumes all responsibility for the action, the 

faculty must have " ... the discfc:rnment and courage to 

correct the bad guesses of the admissions officer and 

3 6 

screen out the misfits.*' 

Magie clearly states that selection is vitally - 
important in the process of teacher education. He 
feels that selection aids tremendously in the establish- ' 
ment and maintenance of an outstanding program. (See 
footnote 32) , 

Bancroft, in the same year, was slightly more skeptical 
of the advantages of the procedures used for recruitment 
and selection. . He thought that "Teacher, recruitment is 
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too shallov; and supcrf iciaJ. . . He felt that it v/as 

justifiable to say that " .•^the programs described as 

recruitinent are also too prosaic, too stei'^^otyped , too 

obvious."** Bancroft -realized that those* conferences 

v/hich concentrated their efforts on talking about movies, 

posters, student group discussions, univeirsity catalogs 

and pamphlets were not dealing efficiently with the 

problem. With such conferences "Routine suggestions are 

compelled to be passed on to guidance directors and 

administrative officers. Bancroft did not recognize 

these traditional suggestions as having accomplished much. 

"The answer to the recruitment problem is for more 

complex than can be furnished by those necessary but 

40 

relatively minor detail;:)." / 

One of . the main complai.nts expounded, was in the 

area of what type of student needed to be recruited. 

The entire recruitment program should, according to Bancro 

be considered in terms " ...not only of students who 

are most likely to succeed in college but also in terms 

of students who are most likely to become the most 

41 

efficient teachers." He implies that the profession 
seems solely interested in the academic accomplishments 
of their prospective students rather than their total 
personality. 
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Throughout the literature on 
recruitment, thorc is a con^itant 
rofero.nco to '^aptitude*' , "ru[>i Is 
ol: promise," and "able students . " It 
is inferred that only students V7ith 
high scholastic ability (and there- 
fore 1 '.gh potential ability to 
succeed in college) are bej.ng ought by 
recruitment programs. Seldom is 
reference made to students v;ith .great 
promise in teacliing or to students 
v;liose action, personeility , and 
experimental background point to 
sviccess in teaching as well as ability 
to meet the academic standards of a 
college scholastic program. 42 



If Bancroft is correct^ it V7ould seem as though the 

profession has not fully recognized the existence of 

the teacher personality. It had neglected that which is 

the h.ost iiTiportanit aspect of effective teaching. 

With Bancroft and people like him, the profession 

took another step in their attit\).dinal development. 

From the position, of guidance which had occupied primary 

importance rose the realization that certain personality 

type^j sought out teaching for their T;^rof ession . In the 

words of Willcox and Beigel: *' ... teaching is chosen 

not merely because of intellectual interest but more 

43 

frequently, on the basis of emotional needs." The 
profession still was unable to define the personality 
but it had recogni^.ed that the teacher had a unique 

. personality. * 

Willcox .and Beigel felt that the personality tests 

. that most investigators of teacher qualification had 
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thought v.'ere needed, sliould be employed in the recruj.tment 
and selection programs. The authors felt that with proper 
use of these methods ^ tliey \;ould give an accurate indica- 
tion of students. The tests v/ould " ...be valvi*\ble in 
finding out stimulating those students whose personalities 
augur well for future success in teaching."^''' 

The influence V7hich this chcinge in' attitx^de hcid 
upon the changing of recruitment and selection procedures 
was practically unnoticeable The reason for this is 
quite simple. Even though the teaching profession had 
recognised, the existence of a unique teacher personality, 
the profession had not yet defined the characteristics 
of the personality. The procedures used, therefore, 
changed very little, since there iv^ere no nev; methods 
offered v/hich could be used successfully. 

For example, in 1956 a discussion group participat- 
ing in the ninth annual conference of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education listed four steps 
they felt should be used in screening. ' These steps v/ere: 

(1) initial screening of students, barring those \^ho 
would have little chance to succeed in their college work; 

(2) the criteria for students wishing to enter the teacher 
education program, should be highly restrictive; (3) 
students should be screened again prior to their practice 
teaching' experience in their junior year; and (4) the 
final screening should occur after completion of the 
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program and before rocomirionclatio3i for certification. 
Very littJ.o. v/as added or clianged in the actual procedures, 
but nov; instead of iriarely notiiig where the student was 
in regard to tliL other students ac?doniically , the faculty 
noted how effectively the i^budent \jas aSvS:uining the teacher 
role. 

Of the other speakers involved in tlie conference 

r. 

two brought forth new thoughts on recruitment • Lev:is B. 
Larkin pointed out the direct relationship the coirununity 
and family had upon recruitment for teacliing. It v:;ill 
be agreed that fev; individuals will enter a profession 
which is contrary to the norms of his society. Recruit- 
ment programs, therefore, must enhance the teaching 
profession not only in the mind of the prospective teacher 
but also in the community at large. V/ithout at least 
family support, recruitment cannot be effective. 

Larkin also pointed out that salary is an important 

factor'. Many individuals do not consider teaching, 

A 

because, of the lov; salaries teachers receive in nost 
states .^^ It would seem that a community interested in 
the quality of education their children receive/ v/ould 
offer possible teacher candidates a greater incentive to 
enter the profession by raising the salaries and, therefore, 
the style of living made accessible for individuals by 
teaching. It seems to be a small sacrifice if the profession 
would gain more and, hopefully, better candidates • 
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Tlio othor speaker,. StanJ^^^y E]i3ra, presented his 
cvc'.iiuition of the recrviithiont prograr.s used by teachers' 
colleges. His research offered some nev; insiqhtL to the 
ef f ectiveneso of rccruitr.evit proc3durer>. His results 
indicated Lhat though the type or combincition of types 
of methods used actually sliov: somci differences ' in effective- 
ness, there is *'no^ significant d j.f f ercnti -vil qualitative 
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effects on students recruited." lie found that the 
combined program of personal and impersonal techniques 
prove to be the most effective in increasing enrollments 
in teacher col?.eges. The important factor here is that 
the quality of student obtained Vas not improved. 

The reason for this may be thouglit of in terms of 
the value of the procedures used. Elam found that v;hile 
the attitudes of high school students can be chcingeicl' 
to view teaching more favorably, the change is not in a 
significant number nor is it particulcirly rapid. Elam 
felt that this v;as due in part to the over-rated value 
which has been placed on the printed page. The study 
indicated that the best emissaries are usually found to 
be the students themselves or the alumni who work on a 
personal level* 

Looking back on the recruitment procedures discussed 
thus far, it has been shown that most institutions used 
brochures or catalogs for their primary recruitment 



procedures • Their effectiveness can be questioned* 

According to Elaro, it secirr-^ that most teacher education 

institutions had, up to that point, fciiled to achieve 

their goals. The institutions v:ere presuraably unconsciou.^ 

that their , procedures v;ere all. but effective. 

Tlie conference continued v:ith a di.scussion period 

that brought forth several suggestions* Among those 

v/ere included that a raorc useful torin than recruitment 

would be the word guidance. This is parcillei to 

White's conclusion stated in 1950, that recruitinent proce- 

50 

dures had become essentially guidance. 

Becciuse the process of recruitinent had become so 

much a question "of guidance^ the conference further 

suggested that "placement officers and others be asked 

to urge and even to insist that high school principals 

SI 

send in strong enrollees for teacher education. ' The 
value of such an action must be questioned since it places 
much emphasis on the principal v/ho in general has very 
little contact with the students. It also -seem^; to 
indicate that the university officials in charge of 
recruitment would de] -jgate their responsibilities to the 
high school. 

The conference further sugge^its that such organizations 
as the American Association of Collecjes for Teacher Education 
become active in preparing and distributing pamphlets and 
other promotional material- This could be accompli hed 
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on the bcKsis of either sales or doimt.lon so far as the 

actual matcx-ials, once developed, v;ere concerned. The 

emphar;is should necessarily be pTacad upon the smaller 

teacher training isntitutions since tiiey are generally 

the laost in need, due to financial liirdtations and, in 

some cases, lac.': of knov/ledge in the area of recruitment. 

In the area of developing and implementing new 

techniques for recruitment , the conference suggested a 

plan used first by New Jersey. The state had reportedly 

begun using state--v/ide billboards as part of their recruit-- 

menu program. The state had been given the free use of 

tv7o hundred billboards for the expresjsed use of promoting 
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ifiterest in teacher education. The success of the Nev; 
Jersey plan v/as not reported. As inferred in the section 
of recruitment and selection, in order for effective 
recruitment, the teaching profession must have social 
recognition and acceptance. Billboard techniques would 
offer definite advantages in overcoming this situation. 
It hasj. been shown that such"^ ad;^ertising has aided industry 
and there is no reason to doubt that it could not be 
used in a similar manner for teaching. 

The conference continued by acknc.:] edging that 
better screening procedures of candidates for teaching 
must be developed. It was felt that this would promote 
"more self-respect 'and a higher type of recruitment for 

CO 

the profession. This sounds very similar to a 1946 
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<?tatement : 

If the advantages of the teaching 
provcjosion its social v/orth- 
and personal satisfactions are 
adequately set forth tliere can be^ 
little doubt that iriore able persons 
will be attracted to it.^^ 

Does quality attract quality? Thi? is certainly 
a difficult question to •an::.wer. It is true that students 
are naturally attracted to those universities which have 
a "good reiputation. " But is that all that is necessary?" 
Can an institutio^n acquire outstanding students in another 
more effective manner? Apparently, this conference did" 
not believe that any of the tech'niqucs that had been 
developed at that time were better. 

The following year^ at the next conference of the 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 

very similar material was discussed* The feeling that 

" . . .we need to continue to improve methods of attracting 

55 

competent young people into the profession*' v/as still 
prevelant. 

Of a total of fifteen discussion groups, however, 
only two considered the problem of recruitment. A few 
mentioned the topic but passed over it as secondary to 
other problems. 

One of the groups offered three methods which might 

be used to help improve the recruiting programs used by 

5 6" 

teacher education institution's. These v/ere: 
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"(a) ev£iluation of mothodG now being ur.Gd; (b) the 
listing of sugcicstions for recruiiring; (c) v^orkijig out 
a battery of testfj to be used for initial adiTdr.'-ion 
to institutions offering teacher education programs*^' 
Specific goals were not diocuGSod. Very little seeiaed 
to be changed. The profession v/an • still criticizing 
the recruitment procedures but not offering valucible 
suggestions. 

The other group did offer one po^irsibili ty for nev7 
techniques in recruiting not only for public school 
teaching but also for college level teaching. They 
suggested that qualified personnel, such as deans of 
graduate schools of education^ should visit colleges in 
an attempt to shov; undergraduates the opportuniticf.; of 
college teaching. The outlines fo3: the recruitment of 
high school juniors and seniors were not listed specifically 
It was stated, hov7ever, that superior" students should 
be encouraged to prepare for teaching. 57 

The fifties shov/ed no significant change in procedures 
of recruitment and selection. The profession seemed to 
have ^increased its av/areness of the problems . involved, 
but found little means to overcome them. They v/ere hcuupered 
by an increasing demand for teachers and were faced with 
a need to supply these teachers. Hov/ v;ere they to meet 
this supply and demand without decreasing thc^ quality of 
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teache):s? Coulcl tho profession afford to be selective? 

Rece nt L ite ratur e . 

Witli the arrival of a new decade ^ new advances occurred 
not only in science but in teacher education programs as 
well. In the spring of 1966, Robert Ebel in a reviev/ 
of research li.^ited five iteitis V7hich v;ere essentially v;hat 
the research had to say about laeasurement applications in 
teacher education. In cur.raary this is V7hat was said:^^ 

1. Students raust demonstrate acaceiaic 
ability in order to be admitted to 
some, but by no means all, programs 
for teaclier preparcition . 

2. Few of the programs that are selective 
are highly selective. Many students of 
very ordinary ability are admitted. 

3. Human, interpersonal relations are 
obviously important in tcacliing' but 
attempts to use personality tests as 
bases for selecting prospective teachers 
have not been successful. Refinements 
in rating actual behavior in teaiching 
appear to offer more promise. 

4. Tests are used to evaluate achievement 
in courses and to assist in academic 
advisement and personal counseling; but 

I little , if any , special research on 

these applications has been publ.ished. 

5. Limited use is made of measurements to 
determine competence to teach. Efforts 
are being made to expand this use, but 
there is strong opposition from those 
v7ho mistrust tests. 
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The study indicates .several important points . 
Elaia says that most programs do not select and admit 
only outstanding students. Elam did not differentiate if 
the selection procedures for the outstanding student 
referred to the student's academic record or his 
potential to become an excellent teacher. It can be 
deduced, hov/ever, that it v;as not the teacher personality 
that most institutions were seeking • This is indicated 
by lilam's next comment that the personality tests used 
for selection were ineffective, or at least not always 
reliable. 

This seems to be a continuation of the struggle to 
find the teacher personality that had eluded the profession 
for so long. There is a difference here in that Elam-^" 'v..._ 
recognizes tliat these tests are not an extremely effective 
means of evaluating personalities. It will be recalled 
that Willcox and Beigel in 19 53 still advocated the use 
of these tests and believed they v;ere the ansv/er to the 
problem. ' . " 

Elam's statements indicate that many professionals 
V7ere becoming V7ary of the personality tests. The tests 
had not been refined, according to Elam, to the point 
where they could be used to determine competence to teach. 
It seems that the profession v/as still caught in the 
production of, although not mutually exclusive, excellent 
scholars rather than good teachers. It still v/as using 
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those procedures whicli single out the scholar but not 
necessarily the teachc-r personality. 

Slaughter, in a study conducted during 1969 recognized 
the failure of the selection programs to obtain^ qualified 
candidates. He said: 

Althoi"vgh the failure of a teacher 
education candidate can usually be 
predicted beforehand, educators, in 
spite of many years "of experience, have 
not yet clearly identified the evidence 
they need to screen ax:)pliccints success-- 
fully. f'O 

He supported this state^.ent by suggesting that "criteria 

based judgments are generally undependable . " Slaughter 

says that judges tend to base their conclusions on 

unsystematic observations and also the standards used 

vary between different judges. It is for this reason 

that "The judge's estimate may be infM'enced by qualities 

which are irrelevant to the study in hand." This is 

certainly a rather discouragin-j thought since, "Other 

than grades and courses, the personal interview continues 

to be the most widely used screening device, in spite of 

63 

its unreliability." I 

Slaughter continued by stating that invariably the 
first criterion identified by the faculty as being pertinent 
to teaching success, is the student's grade point average, 
■In spite of numerous investigations ,>,hov;ever , researchers 
^J^^xave not been able to establish any relationship between' 
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grade point averaya and toachcr success. 

Slaughter is of tlie belief that the profession 

should use childi~en's perceptions as one factor in the 

selection of teacher education candidates. Children 

V70Uld not be as prejudicial in judging the students. 

A study cited by Beck identified five perceptual factors 

V7hich pupils utilize in judging teachers. These v;ere: 

(1) affective - the approachable teacher; (2) cognitive - 

the ability to convmunicate; (3) disciplinary - the ability 

to maintain order; (4) motivational - makes chi3.dren want 

65 

to learn; (5) innovation - variety in the methods used. 

The one major advantage of the development of this 
type of approach is the possible standardization of questions 
vjhich could subsequently be studied for their reliability. 
The profession would use the field of statistics to develop 
their, questionnaire and thus develop a scientific method 
of screening students . 

This type of a screening program v;ould have its 
greatest use. after the student had taken an educational 
methods course and prior to student teaching or internship. 
It would be most effective here because almost no one 
fails to get a passing grade in student teaching vjhich 
is essential to being certifieii to teach. If^ the colleges 
are to fu'^iH their screening role, they must logically 

. , conclude tJwiF: teacher-screening prior to .experiences 

ER^C which insure certification. 



Slaughter felt that the v/cakneGSGS of most screening 
practices is that they require changes. In the author's 
words: *'it is hoped that nev; practicer- v/ill be based on 
reliable evidence and not on v/him."^^ It can be inferred 
that institutions jrely heavily on opinion rather tlian 
fact. « For example , they cling to the grade point average 
as an accurate indicator of potential, yet have no 
evidence to support the theory. The profo.ssion must , 
become, it v;ould seem, ic.ore scientific in its approaches 
to seek out the outstanding students. If it doesn/t, it 
will continue to be trapped in V7hat appears to be an 
endless cycle of criticism v/ithout change, or sight of 
dhange. 

The literature shov/s special recruitment efforts 
for teachers in special fields* In a recent article 
several procedures v/ere given that shov;ed how to recruit 
teachers to v;ork v/ith handicapped children, Z^imong those 
listed are the following: 

1* Orientation program is provided for high 
school graduates. (Program is provided 
in v/hich the work of the department is 
explained, usually v/ith the aid of 
a movie . ) 

2. Students v/ho have worked v;ith the handi- 
capped are encouraged to enter the field. 

3. Program of special education and the 
need for teachez^s are interpreted to 
students, beginning with freshmen in 
colleges. 
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4. Sophoinore clcisses arc addressed 
to induce students to elect 
courses in special education. 

5. College and university placement 
bureaus are contacted . 

6. Teachers untrained in the teaching 

. of the handicapped are accepted v;ith 
the provision that they secure 
training v/hile in service. 

7. In-service programs are provided 
for regular teachers interested in 
special training* (Classes are held 
after school hours and during 
summer vacation.) 

8. Special scholarships are offered to 
regular teachers for study purposes, 

9. Salary differential is provided for 
teachers of the handicapped. 

10. Teachers in the field are urged to be 
alert' for possible candidates, 

11. Special class teachers make others 
conscious and create interest of 
others in the field • 

12. Panel discussions are conducted. 



All of the above procedures shov/ how to attract 
teachers for special education. Actually, there is 
little to dif f ere.atiate them" from .recruitment strategies 
for all teachers. 

This program seems to have overcome some of the 
aspects the profession had so often criticized. It 
offers active recruitment at all levels, from high 
school students to regular teachers all ready in the 
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field* Recruitment is the responcibility of the entire 
profGSsioi\; not just high school counselors^ but also 
the special teachers v/ho have experience. It seems to 
be a multi^tS've]-" effort to attract as many candidates as 
possible. There is no indication, hov/ever, that the 
institution selects outstanding students. It v/ould 
appear that, at least in the area of special education, 
the profession still is shackled \\^ith a need of teachers. 

The sixties brought some advances in recruitment 
programs. The profession v/as able to identify some new 
problems and give suggestions for improvement. Some 
areas of education v/ere still hampered by supply and 
demand. The sixties like the first fifty year i3 of the 
century sav/ little hope to pi'actice highly- selective 
procedures. 



Sununary 

The means by V7hich institutions practiced recruit- 
raent and selection has changed little • Most institutions 
have continued to use the printed page as their primary 
means of recruitment. Selection of students continues 
to be a question of academic competency • 

With the increased av;areness of the teacher personality, 
the professionals began to question the value of the pro- 
cedures v/hich v/ere being used. Unfortunately, concrete 
suggestions for the improvement of the procedures v/ere 
fev; in number and v;ere often only restatements of the 
original procedures. The profession was hindered by 
too many unanswered questions and research which v;as adding 
almost nothing to their knowledge. 
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CONCLUSION 

Literatu re Findings 

It appears that the literature search has revealed 
little that unites the "outstanding" student with the 
"outstanding" teacher training institution. The "out- 
standing" student v/as portrayed as an element which v/as 
.considered important but v/hich V7as almost unattainable. 
This was due, in part, to the shortage of teachers, and 
v;eak procedures which the institutions used to recruit. 

The profession needed to overcome the low position 
which teachers v/ere given in society. They had, in 
short, to overcome the general feeling that "those who 
can^t, teach." 

Their struggle for respectability v/as hindered by 
a shortage of teachers follov/ing the "population explosion" 
after World War II. Even though the professionals became 
increasingly aware of the ineffectiveness of the recruit- 
ment and selection procedures being used, they felt a 
need to meet the demand for teachers. 

There was no statement v;hich yielded any inform.ation 
as to v/hether the institutions maintained their selective 
standards or sought only to meet the supply and demand. 
It can be inferred, hov/ever, that few institutions were 
able to. be highly selective. If .they, had, the pro- 
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fession would probably have stopped being so highly 
critical of the ineffective procedures. 

Outstanding Student s 

The literature does not do an arieguate job of 
describing the outstanding student in measurable terms* 
It spends more time describing the excellent teacher, but 
again^ seldom in measurable terms. From the literature, 
it can be concluded that the e?^:cellent teacher v;as an 
excellent student. The apparent v/eaknoss in all the 
studies is that few "excellent" attributes, can be 
measured scientifically • 

It should be noted that the profession v;as av^are 
of the existence of a unique teacher personality since, at 
least, the beginning of the century. Unfortunately, much 
of the information knovm about the teacher personality 
was extremely superficial. For many years, the teacher, 
personality was an elusive character that was found in 
individuals but V7hich could not be developed. It seemed 
to be ail a matter of chance that an individual would , 
become an outstanding teacher. 

In the fifties research uncovered some new aspects 
concerning the teacher personality. The question of how 
to distinguish those characteristics within individuals 
still remained to be answered • None of the personality . 
tests that. had been developed v;ere adequate in this area. 
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SO tho profession needed other means of distinguishing 
the outstanding student, 

Pp until the present, moGt institutions judge the . 
quality of the students by their academic performance • 
There has not been, hov/ever, any research v^hich has been 
,able to establish a rcjlationship between grades and 
teacher competency. , • 

In recent years, more of the traits involved in the 
teacher personality have been recognized. Research has 
been conducted in hope to find an adequate instrument 
to measure teacher effectiveness. Until this is found, 

the . outstanding student cpannot be accurately identified. 

f 

Outstanding Institution . The outstanding teacher-training 
institution has been singled out for av;ards during the 
last few years. However, as v/ith the student, the definition 
of such an institutiw^ is elusive. The program can be 
interpreted from many different points of viev;^ indicating 
its lack of objectivity. The literature continues 
suggesting the need for more careful selection. 

The American Asgj^dciation of Colleges for Teacher 
Education has given the most contribution to this area of 
teacher education. It seems that in the opinion of the 
association / the most effective or outstanding progreim is 
merely the efficient program. 

Though the association does recognize the need for 
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recruitment and selection, it does net specify the type 
of individual which should be sought. 

Noting ,the demands of the seventies. Teachers For The 



Real V7orld indicates that teacher training programs 
must become more selective in the area of integration 
of the teacher populus, and also in the filling of varied 
positions. It say.^ that, 



In teacher training, reform must 
be undertaken in the selection^of 
teachers. There must be more'-^ ; 
adequate representation of the poori^v.7 " 
the Black, the Mexican, and^ the 
Indian in teaching ranks. 1 

' ■? 

!? 

i 

But as alv/ay^s, the recruitment procedure suggestions are 
limited. The book further elaborates. 



The schools must allow persons v/ith 
different capacities to function 
v;here they can be most useful. 
Teachers must be specifically 
trained for different positions in 
a program v/hich recognises the 
importance of a differentiated staff . 



The criteria, by which such an endeavor could 
• conceivably be accom.plished is not given e Certainly 
differentiated staff is important. But can the profession 
adequately place individuals? Much of the problem is 
found in the fact that, as yet, there is no efficient 
method of selecting outstanding students. The profession 
cannot be certain of its selection procedures, though 
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now it has an opportunity to be more discriminatory. 

The outstanding program was defined in terms of the 
effectiveness of the teachers it placed in the field. 
VJithout the ability to define the competent teacher, 
the profession can only express opinions. More and better 
research is needed before any statements can be made 
which are conclusive rather than elusive • 

Recru itm ent and S electi on . 

Recruitment and selection procjedures as practice'd 
have been extremely superficial. Selection has a much 
greater impact on the program, than does recruitment. 
It too, however, has been severely curtailed because 
the profession was in need of teachers. 

Many of the methods used for recruitment and selection 
are by all indications useless. These procedures seem 
more to fulfill the function of giving " ...the selectors 
and the selectees the feeling of using a fair system of 
rules than of really augmenting the predicted pov/ers 
of the selectors over the chance levels." In conjunction 
with bht: rule ol buiectorb, the proyrcuu ib charyeu v/iLh 
the assessment of potential teacher effectiveness through- 
out the training period and must give some kind of marks 
in the end. The value of these marks has not been 
demonstrated. 
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...there is much evidence to show 
that confidence in validity and 
reliability of tliese marks is many 
times greater than is justified 
by their demonstrated value as 
predictors . ^ 



Again, the difficulty is found in the fact that 
there is no means to define the competent teacher. 



The difficulty of predicting teaching 
effectiveness has been v;ell-knov7n 
among educational research V7orkers 
for a long time, and the am.ount of 
research directed at this problem 
has been impressive. Unfortunately, 
the results emerging from this 
research have been less than impressive 
and, in many cases, of no practical 
value at all.^ 



The profession appeared to have been caught in a 
circle of endless criticism; all finding fault with the 
situation but none being able to offer positive suggestions. 

Much of the difficulty v;as caused by the dememd for 
teachers V7hich seemed to be almost impossible to fill. 
Many institutions did not maintain high selection 
requirements and many students of "ordinary " ability 
Vvcrc allovied into the teacher training prograrns • 
Apparently, as long as the supply of teachers is limited, 
the procedures of recruitment and selection are merely 
fictious aspects of teacher education programs. 



Projections 

It would appear that this search v;as conducted pre- 
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maturely. Up to the present, there had been a demand 
for teachers. However, the supply and cleraand have 

0 

finally befen equated. In the sumner of 1971, beginning 
teachers had difficulty locating positions. The follov;*- 
ing quote from a newspaper is offered in its entirety, 
double-spaced for easier reading, for it summarizes the 
teacher-education situation extremely v;ell.^ 

"The World War II baby boom has passed through 
the nation's public schools' and left in its v;ake tlie 
worst job market for teachers since the depression, 

No relief is in sight for the next decade, says 
the. National Education Association, predicting that the 
teacher surplus will dovtble by 1965, 

The job situation is so bad that one large eastern 
school has sent a letter to elementary education students 
suggesting they may v/ish to reconsider teaching as a 
career. 

Unless nev; jobs are created, says the NEA in a 
private memo to its staffs overproduction of teachers 
will reach 100,000 to 150,000 annually. Added to this is 
that each year 15,000 to 35,000 experienced teachers 
who quit teaching want to return to school jobs, an 
NEA official said. 

The job picture is further complicated by financially 
pressed school districts cutting back on programs and the 
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size of their teaching staffs, and by professionals 
laid off by business and industry turning to the field 
of ediacation in search of work. 

'The situation is completely unlike anything we have 
faced since the Great Depression of the 1930s,' the NEA 
Research Dept. said in the memo. 'Not only beginning 
teachers but persons with above average experience and 
qualifications are unable even to find vacancies for which 
to apply, ' 

High school employraent also has been hit but the 
full impact of unemployment probably won't reach that 
educational level until the mld"-70s, said the NEA. 

The job pinch is just beginning to be felt at the 
collegiate level, nonetheless the Cooperative College 
Registry, originally formed to find qualified instructors, 
finds its role changing, Kow it's looking for jobs, 

Mrs, Elizabeth S, Fisher, executive director of the 
registry, said that of 6139 persons with doctorates who 
registered for jobs, 34 per cent were still without 
V7ork last week. Fourteen of those v/ho found jobs aren't 
going into teaching, 

•Many of these people are having to settle for 
less,' said Mrs. lisher. 'They don't get university level 
jobs, and have to take jobs in junior colleges and high 
schools and business. In one case, the man began driving 
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a taxi rather than teach at a level below his degree.' 

She said the nun^er of persons with master's degrees 
stiir seeking jobs for the start of the school year was 
even greater, but she had no figures available of appli- 
cants and jobs. 

Underscoring the bleak outlook, Syracuse University's 
School of Education sent a letter July 1 to its elementary 
education students saying: 

'Ztoong our current graduating class, less than 
half have positions for next year. . .it appears that at 
least a third of our graduates will not be employed come 
September. The situation among State University of 
New York graduates is even worse; in June, less than 30 
per. cent of the Osv/ego, Cortland and Potsdam graduates 
had teaching positions.' 

As examples of the tight job market in elementary 
schools, the Syracuse letter noted that among area 
school districts, one had 400 applicants 
for six openings; another more than 300 applicants for 
each vacancy* 

■Blame it on the pill or whatever but the cause of 
all this appears to be a reduction in the birth rate,' 
the letter continued. 'Give it some serious thought 
before you get so far into a program that it's impractical 
to change • . . We are fairly certain, the situation that 

' V . ■ ■■: r . 

confronts us v;ill not cro av/ay overnight. ' j- 



The situation is not confined to New York or any other 
geographical area. Throughout the United States, teachers 
are finding job openings few and far between. 

Dr. A. C, Murphy, director of placeinent at the 
University of Texas, said 60 per cent of the school's 
1970-71 graduates had lined up tc;aching jobs, far above 
average, but * there is no way a graduate can continue to 
be selective over such matters as climate, geography 
and money . * 

'Only a year ago,' said job-hunting Patty Stevenson, 
a University of California graduate,- 'they needed 
elementary school teachers. Nov; the v7ord is more like, 
— forget it - v/e're not even taking applications — ' 

Roy Archibald, an NUA official in California, said 
he advised friends to look for jobs in the mountains 
but 'they came back and said they're not hiring out there, 
either. ' 

In the past, Los Angeles has sent recruiter's across 
the country looking for teachers . Now it has a v/aiting 
list vrith hundreds of names. 

Lester G. Wahrenbrock, v/ho hires for San Diego's 
6000. teacher system, said that 'our teacher turnover 
has been reduced at least 30 per cent.' 

Normally, Wahrenbrock hires betv/een 500 and 700 
new teachers each year. This year he expects to hire 
200 'at the outside maximvun. ' 



'One v;ay of raeo ting'^the problem of unemployment is 
to create more jobs,' said the NEA. But is conceded that 
almosx all steps ^v;ovild cost a great deal of money,* 
and added r 'in the present economic situation, it v;ould 
be unrealistic to hope that any of them can be, at best, 
more than partially im,p lamented. * 

The NEA memo said 'minimum quality in staffing would 
have created a demand for 157,000 more beginning teachers 
in the fall of 1970 than were available then. ' 

Quality in staffing, the NEA said, v/ould include: 

— Replacing teachers who do not have at least a 
b'achelor's degree. 

' — Reducing class size to a maximum of 34 in elementary 
school or a pupil Ipad of 199 in secondary school. 

— Staffing adequately a comprehensive education program, 
including such services as kindergarten and special 
education and correcting such deficiencies as misassign- 
ment and restoring curricular offerings that have been 
dropped because of teacher shortages." 

Perhaps now selection and recruitment x^ill become 
meaningful, legitimate functions. Perhaps no\^ only the 
outstanding student i^ill be solicited. But the v/ork 
must begin in defining elements with measurable terms. 
A new era is upon teacherr-education institutions. 
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.The literature docs not support the theory that recruit 
ment and selection significantly contribute to the develop- 
ment and rnaintenance of an outstanding teacher education ♦ 
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■'NOTES 

B. Othanel Smith, et al, Teachers for the 
pi W orld. (The Anierican Association of Colleges for 
Teaciier Education: Washington, D. C. , 19G9) , p. 9. 

2 Ibid. , p. 9. 

^ A};e Bjerstedt, "Interaction-Oriented Approaches 
to the Assessment of Student Teachers," The Journal of 
Teacher Education . Volurae XVIII, no. 3. Fall, 1967, 
p. 339. 

^ Ibid. , p. 3 39. 
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Ibid. , p. 339. 



^ William W. Waugh, "Teacher Surplus Worst Since 
'30s," Albuquerqu e Journal . July 28, 1971. 
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